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THE OLD FRENCH LIVES OF SAINT EDMUND 
KING OF EAST ANGLIA 


By M. E. Porter and J. H. Baltzell 


AROUND THE PERSONALITY of Edmund, ninth-century king of that portion 
of England roughly corresponding to present Suffolk, there has grown up a 
vast body of legendary material forming a saga of docility, self-abnegation, 
meekness, and religious fervor.! Grant Loomis? has traced in detail the 
development of the legend from its beginnings to its culmination in the 
ornate poem which John Lydgate* composed in honor of the visit of Henry 
IV to Edmund’s shrine at Bury Saint Edmunds during the Christmas 
season of 1433, a century before the dissolution of the monasteries and the 
consequent decline in popularity of Catholic legend. While Loomis deals 
most adequately with the various surviving Latin and English versions, 
of the three French redactions he mentions only the Vie Seint Edmund le Rei 
of Denis Piramus.‘ It is the purpose of this paper to call attention to the 
other French versions. 

Of the historical Edmund, almost nothing is known. The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle contains only the bare statement that he was killed in battle with 
the Danes in 870.° Asser, the other early source, mentions only two facts 
about him: that he became king of East Anglia in 856° and that he was 


1. In some senses Edmund might be considered the national saint of England be- 
fore the death of Thomas 4 Becket. William of Malmesbury (Gestis Pontificum An- 
glorum, ed. Nicholas E. 8. A. Hamilton [London: Rolls Series, 1870], p. 326) tells us: 
“Sanctus Edmundus.. . qui quasi rex et princeps patriae compatriotarum sanc- 
torum primus palmam laudis vendicaret.’”? Some sixty churches in England are 
dedicated to him. See Robert Milburn, Saints and Their Emblems in English Churches 
(London, 1949), p. 78; H. Syer Cuming, ‘“‘On the Kings of East Anglia,” Journal of 
the British Archaeological Association, XII (1865), 29. 

2. “The Growth of the Saint Edmund Legend,” Harvard Studies and Notes in 
Philology and Literature, IV (1932), 83-113, which summarizes references to Edmund 
in some forty works from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle to Michael Drayton. The 
original of many documents relating to Edmund and to his shrine are published in 
Thomas Arnold, Memorials of Saint Edmund’s Abbey, 3 vols. (London: Rolls Series, 
1890-96), and, with translation, in Lord Francis Hervey, Corolla Sancti Eadmundi 
(London, 1907). Any conclusions by Hervey, however, should not be accepted with- 
out examination. The Pierpont Morgan Library in New York possesses a magnifi- 
cently illuminated Life of Saint Edmund in Latin dating from the twelfth century. 
See Illuminated Manuscripts from the Pierpont Morgan Library (New York, 1934), 
p. 20, manuscript no. 736. 

3. Published in Carl Horstmann, Altenglischen Legenden, Neue Folge (Heilbronn, 
1881), pp. 376-440; and, with omissions, in Hervey, pp. 409-508. The presentation 
manuscript of this is Harley 2278 of the British Museum. Lydgate (1370?-1451) 
spent the last years of his life as a monk at Bury. 

4. For a list of editions, see n. 16 below. Gordon H. Gerould (Saints’ Legends 
[New York, 1916], p. 135) mentions only Denis Piramus and the Passiun. 

5. Transl. Benjamin Thorpe (London: Rolls Series, 1861), II, 60. 
6. Life of King Alfred, transl. Lionel C. Jane (London, 1924), pp. 15-16. 
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slain in battle with the Danes in 870 after fighting heroically.’ Had not 
the popular imagination chosen him for sanctity, history would undoubtedly 
now accord him an oblivion which he probably does not deserve. 

Edmund’s reign came at that melancholy period when England was con- 
stantly harassed by devastating Viking raids, mostly originating in Den- 
mark. The tempo and savagery of these incursions, which had begun in 793, 
were increased after 866,° and Edmund’s reign saw great bloodshed, suffer- 
ing and destruction. There is no information concerning the role which he 
played in these momentous events. Whether we accept Church legend and 
believe that he meekly accepted martyrdom at the hands of the piratical 
invaders, or whether we choose the more likely story of the early chroniclers 
that he died valiantly defending his country, it appears assured, from the 
readiness with which he was acknowledged to be a saint, that his murder 
was either unusually brutal or that his stand against his enemies was ex- 
ceptionally heroic. His conduct certainly won him the affection, esteem, and 
veneration of his people, for stories of his saintliness and of the wonderful 
miracles wrought through his influence soon began to circulate. Within two 
decades, during the reign in East Anglia of Guthrum-Aethelstan (878-890), 
coins were struck bearing his name as saint, and not long after that a 
religious establishment was founded in his honor.’ It is difficult, therefore, 
to agree completely with Loomis who states (page 84) that Edmund was 
“of no great significance in his own time.”’ There must have been a reason 
for him to be honored above other English kings who also did their duty. 

Hardly more than a century after the martyrdom, Abbo of Fleury,’ a 

7. Ibid., p. 24. Aethelwerd (d. ca. 998) agrees with the Chronicle and with Asser. 
See John A. Giles, Siz Old English Chronicles (London, 1882), p. 26. It isinteresting 
to note that, of the later writers, only Symeon of Durham (Opera Omnia, ed. Thomas 
Arnold [London: Rolls Series, 1885], II, 76) takes this view, though it may well be 
implied by Gaimar (Estorie des Engles, ed. Thomas D. Hardy and Charles T. Martin 
{London: Rolls Series, 1888], vv. 2875 ff), who states that Edmund went forth to 
meet the Danes, presumably with a defiant attitude. 

8. The bibliography concerning the Viking raids in England is extensive. The 
following give adequate summaries: Robert H. Hodgkin, A History of the Anglo- 
Sazons, 2nd ed. (London, 1939), pp. 473-546; Charles F. Keary, The Vikings in West- 
ern Christendom (New York, 1891); Ferdinand Lot, Les Invasions barbares et le peu- 
plement de l’Europe (Paris, 1942), pp. 117-202; Cambridge Mediaeval History, III, 
pp. 309-329. 

9. For the church, see n. 13 below. On the coins, see George C. Brooke, English 
Coins (London, 1932), pp. 30-32; Charles F. Keary, Catalogue of English Coins in the 
British Museum (London, 1887), pp. 97-137; Charles Oman, The Coinage of England 
(Oxford, 1931), plate v. There is doubt as to whether Edmund was ever formally 
canonized. See New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge (New York, 
1909), IV, 78. According to J. J. Herzog (Real Encyclopaedie fuer protestantische 
Theologie (Stuttgart, 1855], III, 648), an Oxford council in 1122 recognized a feast 
day as assigned to him. 

10. See Max Manitius, Geschichte der lateinische Literatur des Mittelalters (Munich, 
1923), II, 664-672. Abbo’s disciple, Aimoin of Fleury, wrote his biography, published 


in Migne, Patrologia latina, CXXXIX, 375-414, and in Recueil des historiens des 
Gaules et de la France, ed. Léopold Delisle (Paris, 1840-94), I, 328-340. 
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famous French scholar who visited English monasteries from 985 to 987, 
was sufficiently impressed by the virtues attributed to Edmund to give 
them their first literary treatment in his Vita et passio Sancti Eadmundi," 
composed shortly after his return to France, and dedicated to Dunstan 
(925?-988), Archbishop of Canterbury. Abbo’s work, which represents the 
traditional viewpoint of the medieval Church regarding the Danish invaders, 
was soon adapted into Anglo-Saxon by Aelfric (955?-1020?)," and thus 
gave rise to that long series of treatments so ably summarized by Loomis. 
The growth of the legend through accretions by successive writers over 
several centuries, and centering around the great Benedictine monastery 
at Bury," is reminiscent of the evolution of the French cyclical romances 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries." 

Of the three Old French treatments® of this important English and 
Anglo-Norman legend, the best known is the Vie Seint Edmund le Rei of 
Denis Piramus, belonging to the last third of the twelfth century. It has 
been published four times'* and has been so well known for the comment 
(lines 25 ff) which it contains concerning the popularity of Partenopeus de 
Blois and of the Lais of Marie de France, that it needs no discussion here. 

Also from the twelfth century, and not nearly so well known, is the 


11. Published in Migne, CX X XIX, 507-520; Arnold, I, 3 ff; Hervey, p. 6 ff. There 
is a summary in Loomis, pp. 86-87. The Bollandists’ Acta Sanctorum have not yet 
reached November 20, Edmund’s feast day. 

12. Lives of the Saints, ed. Walter W. Skeat (London: EETS, 1900), II, 314-335. 

13. The original establishment, said to have been founded at Hoxne in 925 by 
Aethelstan, was, in 1020, converted into a monastery of regulars with Canute’s ap 
proval. It was endowed so richly with lands that it became almost at once one of 
the greatest monastic institutions in England. The bibliography is lengthy, but the 
following may be consulted with profit: The Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond, ed. 
and transl. with introduction by Harold E. Butler (New York, 1949); Sir William 
Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum (London, 1846), III, 98-176; Montague R. James, 
On the Abbey of Saint Edmund at Bury (Cambridge, 1895); Lord Francis Hervey, 
op. cit. and The History of King Eadmund the Martyr and of the Early Years of his 
Abbey (Oxford, 1929); Gordon M. Hills, ‘“‘The Antiquities of Bury St. Edmunds,” 
Journal of the British Archaeological Association, X XI (1865), 32-56, 104-140. There 
is no adequate monograph on the site as a whole. For its present state, see David 
Knowles and J. K. 8. St. Joseph, Monastic Sites from the Air (Cambridge, 1952), 
pp. 14-15. Thomas Carlyle (Past and Present [London, 1896], pp. 34-116) devotes a 
well-known essay to Jocelin of Brakelond and to other figures associated with Bury 
St. Edmunds. 

14. See Irene P. McKeehan, ‘“‘St. Edmund of East Anglia: The Development of a 
Romantic Legend,’’ University of Colorado Studies, XV (1925), 13-74; Cyril E. Wright, 
The Cultivation of Saga in Anglo-Sazon England (Edinburgh and London, 1939), 
pp. 58-63, 117-121 and passim. 

15. There seems to have been at least one other. A now lost sixteenth-century 
catalogue of the Peterborough Library is said to have mentioned a Historia B. Ed- 
mundi Gallice. On this, see Paul Meyer, R., XXXVI (1915), 532. 

16. Arnold, II, 137-250; Hervey, Corolla, 224-359; La Vie Seint Edmund le Rei, 
ed. Florence L. Ravenel (Philadelphia: Bryn Mawr Monographs, 1906); La Vie 
de Seint Edmund le Rei, ed. Hilding Kjellman (Géteborg, 1932). The last may be 
considered a definitive edition. 
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Passiun de Seint Edmund, contained in MS 435 of Caius and Gonville 
College, Cambridge. It has been twice edited,” but it is by no means readily 
available. It is a direct adaptation into Anglo-Norman monorhymed octo- 
syllabic couplets of Abbo’s Vita, containing only such stylistic modifications 
as would be expected in the transformation of a Latin prose work intended 
for silent reading by a learned public into one in vernacular verse destined 
for oral delivery to a relatively uncultured audience. The contents differ in 
no respect from the prose account summarized below, beyond the addition 
of certain Biblical references. The anonymous poet, if we may call this 
mediocre versifier that, merely attempts to enhance the homiletic quality 
of his work through endless laboring of any point he considers worthy of 
emphasis. 

The third and last of the known versions of the Edmund legend in medie- 
val French is the unpublished prose adaptation of Abbo contained in MS 
fonds frangais 17229 (f. 222-230%°) of the Bibliothéque Nationale."* This 
manuscript is a thirteenth-century légendier compiled in Artois and con- 
taining some sixty-two articles, many of which treat legends of particular 
interest to the faithful of that region. The article on Edmund is as accurate 
a translation of Abbo as the author’s apparently limited faculties permitted. 

Opening with a summary of Abbo’s initial paragraphs intended to es- 
tablish authority for the account about to be related by tracing it to Dun- 
stan, there is a very brief résumé of the history of East Anglia and a geo- 
graphical description of the country. These introductory paragraphs follow 
Abbo almost verbatim except for a few items which the author, who gives 
no evidence of acquaintance with England, probably did not understand: 
omission of the Jutes as members of the hireling soldiery of the Bretons; 
statement that East Anglia is completely surrounded by the sea (Abbo has 
a wall on the West); mistranslation of Abbo’s Dorobernensis (Canterbury) 
as Dureaume (Durham). 

Of Edmund’s childhood we are informed without precision that he was 
descended from Saxon royalty, and that he was an ardent Christian from 
his earliest years. Because of the multiplicity of his excellent qualities, he 
was chosen by common consent of all East Anglians to be their king. There 
is no hint of the continental origin which we find in Denis Piramus and in 
the later Latin accounts. 

The wicked adversary, deciding to try Edmund’s patience as he had that 


17. La Passium de Seint Edmund, ed. A. Nabert (Greifswald, 1915). It has recently 
been reedited as a doctoral dissertation by C. W. J. Higson at Cambridge University, 
but it has not yet been published. A copy is on deposit in the University Library, 
Cambridge. See Paul Meyer, R., XXXVI (1915), 532, for a description of the manu- 
script, which may well have been produced at Bury, since many Caius and Gonville 
manuscripts have bindings and calligraphy characteristic of the Bury scriptorium. 
See James, p. 85. 

18. See Paul Meyer in HLF, X XXIII (1906), 416 ff. 
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of Job, sends against him his hateful minions Inguar and Hubba," hardened 
by the icy cold of the North whence comes all evil, for the people dwelling 
there are anthropophagous. Some of these savages, called Danes, followers 
of Antichrist and bearing the mark of the beast on their foreheads, still 
reside, says our author, again mistranslating Abbo, in Scotland (Escoce) 
near the Hyperborean Mountains (Abbo: “infra Scythiam, prope Hyper- 
bores montes”). They never cease tormenting the innocent. 

Inguar and Hubba first lay waste to Northumbria (Norembinbre). Inguar 
leaving Hubba in command there, proceeds to East Anglia where he plun- 
ders an unnamed city, murdering the inhabitants, except for a few virgins 
whom he consigns to a brothel. Learning that Edmund is in his palace at 
Hegeliduns,”° he sends a messenger demanding instant submission. Edmund 
weeps on receiving this message, and asks the advice of a bishop who ad- 
vises compliance. Edmund refuses, however, unless the Danes espouse 
Christianity, since, having been divinely appointed to rule, he would be 
unable to perform his royal duty as vice-regent to any power other than 
God, for a man can not serve two masters. 

Edmund is then captured unarmed in his palace, submissively awaiting 
his doom. He is bound and taken before the cruel tyrant as Christ was led 
before Pilate. He is beaten, derided, mocked, finally tied to a tree and further 
beaten in a vain effort to get him to abjure Christianity and to submit 
to Inguar. The pagans use him as a target for their darts and arrows™ which 
they shoot at him in such profusion that he is soon like a porcupine. Ed- 
mund’s martyrdom is thus similar to that of Saint Sebastian. When Inguar 
sees that Edmund is still unwilling to renounce Christianity, though he is 
almost lifeless, he commands that he be beheaded. Edmund, whose highest 
desire is to exchange life in this world for the enduring reward of the martyr, 
puts forward his head which is severed in one blow. Thus “li beneurez rois 
Messires Seint Haymons, esprouvé par le feu et par |’angoisse de passion, 
fist de son glorieux cors sacrefice a Dieu el douzieme nombre des kalendes 
de Decembre.’’” 


19. Later accounts present these two individuals as sons of the celebrated Viking 
Ragnar Lodbrok, about whom much legendary material exists. See Grant Loomis, 
“Saint Edmund and the Lodbroc Legend,’’ Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature, XV (1933), 1-23. 

20. Abbo: Haegelisdun. Arnold (1, xxi) and Butler (p. xvi) identify this place 
with Hoxne, a township near the center of the northern boundary of Suffolk. Kjell- 
man (p. xix) thinks that present Hollesley may be connected with it. 

21. In 1848, an ancient tree in Hoxne forest, traditionally known as “Saint Ed- 
mund’s Oak,” fell and split. Deeply imbedded in the trunk was found a very. old 
iron cusp which was immediately thought popularly to be one of the arrows used 
against Edmund. See Cuming, p. 27; John Glyde, The New Suffolk Garland (Ipswich, 
1866), p. 277. 

22. November 20, 870. This must have been a memorable event also for the Norse, 
since the Icelandic historian Ari Thorgilsson begins his [slendingabék (ed. and 
transl. as 7’he Book of the Icelanders by Halldér Hermannsson (Ithaca, N. Y., 1930], 
p. 60) with the murder of Edmund, which he uses as a point de repere for other events. 
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The body is left where it falls, but the Danes conceal the head in a thicket 
of brambles. When peace returns, Edmund’s surviving subjects, emerging 
from their hiding places, find the headless body and, grief-stricken, institute 
a well-organized search for the head. At this point begins our writer’s ver- 
sion of the five miracles related by Abbo: 

1. The head of the martyr cries ‘Here, here, here!” to indicate its posi- 
tion to the searchers. 

2. The head is guarded by a ferocious wolf who weeps when the head is 
taken from him but does not attempt to retain it. The head is fitted to the 
body and a small church erected over it. 

3. Edmund’s fame as a miracle-worker having spread, a fine new church 
is built for him at Bedritegord,” and when the remains are translated to it, 
they are found to be incorrupt, with the head permanently joined to the 
body. The fingernails and hair grow normally and are regularly trimmed 
and placed in a reliquary on the altar where they may still be seen.” 

4. Great riches being stored in the church at Bedritegord, eight evil men, 
led by the Devil, attempt to break in and steal. But each is struck motion- 
less by divine power until apprehended in the morning. They are sentenced 
to death by Bishop Theodris, who fails to take into consideration the advice 
given by our Lord through his prophet (Proverbs xxiv.11) and through 
Elishah (II Kings vi.22) that one should deliver those in pain of death. In- 
deed, no clere or bishop should, according both to Abbo and to our author, 
deliver a capital sentence. Theodris and the people of his diocese undergo 
penance for three days, at the end of which period Theodris is accorded the 
privilege of touching, cleansing, and reclothing the body of the holy martyr. 

5. After an unspecified lapse of time, a young, powerful, and rash noble 
named Leostan forces the guards to open Edmund’s tomb for him, where- 
upon he goes insane, is disowned by his father and cast out to finish his life 
in suffering. He is ultimately devoured by worms. Seven (Abbo has eight) 
other people who desire to see the body of the saint die by sudden death. 

Then, like Abbo, our writer says that he has been brief and that he hopes 
the things he has related have not been ‘trop longues ou trop anuieuses.”’ 
There follows a dissertation on the relations of the soul and body after 
death. The body enjoys a part of the benefits of Heaven through visitations 


23. This name seems to mean ‘‘the estate of Bedric.’’ See Arnold, I, iv. The trans- 
lation from the original burial-place was held during the early years of the tenth 
century, well within fifty years of the martyrdom. See Hervey, History of King 
Eadmund, p. 22; Butler, p. xvi. The name Bedricsworth was changed to St. Edmunds 
Bury about 1075, and a modern church was constructed in the Norman style by 
command of William the Conqueror. The translation to this church occurred with 
great pomp on April 29, 1095. See Butler, p. xix. 

24. The monks of Bury continued down into the fifteenth century to claim pos- 
session of the incorrupt body of the martyr, toge*her with other relics of him. They 
also maintained that they had the knife and bouts of Saint Thomas 4 Becket, and 
some of the coals which had been used to burn Saint Lawrence. See David Cranage, 
The Home of the Monk (Cambridge, 1934), p. 70. 
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made to it by the spirit until such time as it will achieve its own resurrection 
which, if virginity has been preserved, it may await incorrupt. The prose 
version ends with the following characteristic admonition: 


Et a ce devons nos prendre essample au servise que li membre de cestui seint 
beneuré roy martir demoustrent, qui sont sanz nule corruption en terre, que nos 
servons Dieu des noz membres sanz pechié, au meins que nos chastions si nostre 
char que nos nos puissons contenir en virginité, car se nostre ame qui n’est pas 
veable, ne ne puet estre contreprise en nul lieu, ne corrouce Dieu par nul pechié que 
li cors face en ceste presente vie. Et de ce nos menace moult durement li prophetes 
qui dit: “Se tu as fet pechié en terre, tu ne seras ja en la gloire Dieu.” Et pour ce 
devons deprier celui seint glorieux roi martir Monseignor Seint Aymon, que il nos 
desfende de ceste sentence, et nous delivre en tel maniere de noz pechiez par les 
quiex nous deservons mort pardurable, que nos puissons avoir la conpaignie des 
seinz angles en la gloire du Pere et du Fill et du Seint Esperit qui vit et reigne el 
siecle des siecles sanz fin. Amen.?* 


Such is the unpublished prose account of the life and miracles of King 
Edmund of East Anglia, Saint and Martyr. There is no indication that the 
writer knew or used either the Passiun or the poem of Denis Piramus, both 
of which were certainly composed in England, perhaps by writers closely 
connected with Edmund’s shrine. The dialect of the prose, which does not 
differ perceptibly from that of the other articles in the manuscript, has no 
Norman or Anglo-Norman characteristics. The fact that the Edmund story 
occurs here and in no other extant manuscript, including one with which 
it has affinities in other respects,?* seems perhaps to indicate that this may 
be the autograph copy, translated directly from one of the many copies of 
Abbo’s Vita. Perhaps the author had seen the stained glass window depict- 
ing events from Edmund’s life in the not distant cathedral at Amiens” and 
was sufficiently impressed to desire to bring the story as a sort of sermon 
to his non Latin-speaking brethren. In any event, while this translation is 
of no literary significance, it is still interesting not only as an example of 


25. F. 230c. Abbo (Hervey, Corolla, p. 56): ‘““Cui humano obsequio famulantes 
satagant illi ea placere munditia, quam ei perpetuo placuisse manifestant membra 
incorrupta, et si non-possunt virgineo flore pudicitiae, saltem expertae voluptatis 
jugi mortificatione. Quoniam si illa sanctae animae invisibilis et illocalis praesentia 
alicujus famulantium spurcitia offendatur, timendum est, quod propheta terribiliter 
comminatur, ‘In terra sanctorum iniqua gessit, et ideo gloriam Domini non videbit.’ 
Cujus terrore sententiae permoti, hujus sancti Eadmundi regis et martyris im- 
ploremus patrocinium, ut nos cum sibi digne famulantibus espiet a peccatis cjuibus 
meremur supplicium, per eum qui vivit et regnat in saecula saeculorum, Amen.”’ 

26. See Paul Meyer, HLF, XXXIII (1906), 416 f. 

27. Miss Rosalie B. Green, Director of the Index of Christian Art at Princeton 
University, has informed the writer by letter that there is a thirteenth-century 
transept window in the Amiens Cathedral devoted to Edmund. Also, an archivolt 
sculpture on the southern exterior of the Chartres Cathedral has been tentatively 
identified as Edmund. For some occurrences of Edmund in German art, see Joseph 
Braun, Tracht und Attribute der Heiligen in der Deutschenkunst (Stuttgart, 1943), 
p. 202. 
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thirteenth century prose, but also as the sole hagiographic account in the 
vernacular of this important Saxon saint® by a continental Frenchman who 
appears not to have any direct acquaintance with England. 


Indiana University 
John Bourroughs School 


28. Chrétien de Troyes (Guillaume d’Angleterre, ed. Maurice Wilmotte (Paris, 
1927], CFMA, vv. 11-17) mentions Edmund and his shrine. In 1644, the city of Tou- 
louse claimed to have the body of Edmund in the church of Saint Sernin where it 
was venerated for a week. See Gallia Christiana (1874), XIII, col. 62. The Sieur 
Pierre de Caseneuve of Toulouse composed a small volume entitled Histoire de la 
vie et des miracles de Saint Edmond, roy d’Estangle, and published it there in 1644. 
See Jacques C. Brunet, Manuel du Libraire (Paris, 1860), I, col. 1614. 
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PIERRE DE RONSARD: PANEGYRIST, PENSIONER 
AND SATIRIST OF THE FRENCH COURT 


By Isidore Silver 


... facit indignatio versum 
Juvenal, Satire I. 


I 


Ronsarp’s study of the poets of classical antiquity had made him unusually 
aware of the panegyric function of his art. So much so that the praise of men 
and the gods became from the beginning a part of his theory of lyric poetry. 
This appears with great clarity, at least in so far as the praise of men is con- 
cerned, in the preface Au Lecteur of the Quatre Premiers Livres des Odes of 
1550. In the same preface, after describing in somewhat pedantic language 
the structure of the triadic ode, the original shape of the lyre, and the honors 
that antiquity had bestowed upon lyric poets, he refers to the ‘‘somme d’ar- 
gent [qu’] ils prenoient pour louer les hommes....” (Laum. I, 46 and 
48). Thirty-seven years later we find the following comment placed by the 
author before the Elegies: 


Si j’eusse composé la meilleure partie de ces Elegies 4 ma volonté, & non par expres 
commandement des Rois & des Princes, j’eusse esté curieux de la briesveté: mais 
il a fallu satisfaire au desir de ceux qui avoient puissance sur moy, lesquels ne 
trouvent jamais rien de bon, ny de bien fait, s’il n’est de large estendue, & comme on 
dit en proverbe, aussi grand que la Mer. (LL. VI, 23.)! 


One does not have to be endowed with any special powers of penetration 
to see the relationship between these remarks made at the beginning and 
at the end of Ronsard’s career. As one becomes better acquainted with his 
possible motivations, not to say inducements, for writing a given composi- 
tion, one is inclined to wonder whether not merely the utilitarian, but also 
the remunerative aspects of the lyrical theory of Ronsard, the adolescent, 
did not become an occasional feature in the poetic practise of Ronsard, the 
man. This is a legitimate curiosity, however, only if it goes beyond the fact 
itself. There is an esthetic and critical advantage in realizing that, pedantic 
and artificial as Ronsard’s language may sound, these aspects of his lyric 
program were meant in earnest, and that in the passages which I have 
quoted from the beginning and the end of his writings we witness, at first, 
the creation of some of the fundamental postulates by which this eminent 
life was to be guided, and at last the desolating demonstration of personal 

1. Abbreviations: LL.—the edition by Paul Laumonier of the 1584 text of Ronsard 
published by Lemerre, 1914-19. Laum.—the critical edition by Paul Laumonier in 
progress since 1914; Vols. I to XIV had appeared up to the time of Professor Lau- 
monier’s death in 1949; since then Vol. XVI has been published thanks to Professor 


Raymond Lebégue; Vol. XV is in active preparation. NB: Notes 13 and 14 contain 
a selective bibliography of French satire as it relates to our subject. 
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and artistic subjection which emerged irresistibly and in anguish from the 
intrinsically honest nature of the poet. 


II 


Ronsard must have known the Court as intimately as any man of his 
time. He had begun as a page at the age of eleven and was closely associated 
with the Court for the rest of his life, in spite of occasional absences brought 
about by illness or spleen. He tells us how at the beginning of his poetic 
career 


.. . tout pur d’ambition, 
Eslongné de la court, sans nulle affection 
De parvenir aux biens, je vivois en franchise, 
Sain, dispos, & gaillard, bien loing de convoitise. 
(Laum. X, 22.) 


But, he continues, ambition began to burn in his heart, he abandoned 
poetry and the studious life to become a courtier, and witnessed, in con- 
sequence, the decline of his literary gifts and scholarly aptitudes, and even 
of his personal sincerity. 

Ronsard no doubt exaggerated the extent of his betrayal of poetry. He 
was, in fact, too instinctively creative to be capable of such a betrayal— 
his last sonnets, which are among his greatest, were dictated from his death- 
bed. He may have meant to imply that he had lost his early disinterested- 
ness and had stooped to use his art toward illiberal ends. 

The writing of encomiastic verse was one of the commoner means em- 
ployed for the advancement of one’s interests. Ronsard accepted without 
apparent question this function of poetry, and his verse, from the beginning, 
is full of examples of eulogy addressed to persons of royal blood, in which the 
décalage between assertion and reality is frequent and sometimes complete. 
He was called ‘“‘poéte du Roi’ for the first time in 1554 in the proceedings 
of the Collége de Rhétorique de Toulouse (Laum. IX, page vii, note 1), and 
in the following year wrote one of his most imposing eulogies, entitled 
“Hymne du Treschrestien Roy de France Henry II. de ce Nom.” After 
having exploited at some length the theme, ‘divinity doth hedge a king,” 
Ronsard asserts that Henry II and Jupiter have divided the universe be- 
tween them. But the sky god fares rather poorly in the division of honors 
Ronsard merely tolerates him and his pantheon as a sort of celestial squat- 
ters in a universe governed by a French deity: 





Or’ que ce Jupiter se tienne donq 1a haut 
Avecques tous ses Dieux, car certes il ne faut 
Qu’on l’acompare & toy... . 
(Laum. VIII, 31.) 


__ This is not the first, nor is it to be the last, in the series of apotheoses, 
which in the poetry of Ronsard glorify the house of Valois and the Court 
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of France. But the price that the “poéte du Roi” appears to have paid for 
these compositions was a heavy one—a price paid in personal misery and 
the anguish of violated artistic feeling. He confesses to Du Bellay that his 
tongue, which was so gay in songs of love, cleaved to the roof of his mouth 
if he were asked to praise a man or a god (Laum. VI, 112). We may be 
certain that in this respect Ronsard was not writing simply out of a literary 
tradition,? but as one who had himself been nourished on the bitter bread 
of experience. Bitter, but not inevitable, as his good friend, Estienne Pas- 
quier, did not hesitate to tell him in an admirable letter dated 1555, which 
urges that the pen of a good poet must be consecrated solely to the praise 
of men of honor (LL. VIII, 196-197). But in the same year of 1555 Ronsard 
gave very frank expression to what was for him an important, if not the 
central, principle of relationships at Court: 


La Richesse, sans plus, nous trouve des amys: 
Celuy qu’elle cherist, 4 luy seul est permis 
De s’assoir pres des Rois. . . . 
Pourquoy nous courbons-nous devant les grans Seigneurs? . . . 
Si non pour leur richesse? 
(Laum. VIII, 183.) 


Like Montaigne, Ronsard was “‘ondoyant et divers,”’ though not always 
for the same reasons. Both at the beginning and at the end of his career, 
together with observations like that just quoted, we find statements of the 
relationship between prince and poet that would honor the loftiest spirit. 
With delicacy and charm Ronsard, in the “Ode & Michel de |’Hospital,” 
presents the thought that what is essential in the Muses, as the gracious 
symbols of the arts, is the power to maintain and restore our spiritual 
wholeness against the endless encroachments of the importunate body, and 
that the king who understands this sublime principle has assured his own 
apotheosis (Laum. III, 139). 

Not less meaningful, but filled also with a sense of the dignity of the 
poetic craft and of his personal ministry in it, are the lines that Ronsard 
addressed in his old age to Henri III: 


Ne vous arrestez point A la vieille prison 

Qui enferme mon corps, ny 4 mon poil grison, 

A mon menton fleuri: mon corps n’est que |’escorce. 
Servez-vous de |’esprit, mon esprit est ma force. 

Le corps doit bien tost rendre en un tombeau poudreux 
Aux premiers Elemens cela qu’il a pris d’eux. 

L’esprit vivra tousjours qui vous doit faire vivre, 

Au moins tant que vivront les plumes « le livre. 


(LL. IV, 7.) 


2. See the excellent observations on this tradition by Franco Simone, L’Avvia- 
mento poetico di Pierre de Ronsard (1540-1545) (Florence: Istituto Nazionale di Studi 
sul Rinascimento, 1942), p. 47. 
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But the ears of this unworthy master were undoubtedly closed to the 
beauty of these lines. 


III 


While in no sense wishing to minimize the spirit that informed Ronsard’s 
finest expressions of the relationship between poetry and royalty, my pri- 
mary purpose is to present the daily realities of his position in impartial 
honesty. ‘Il quémande,”’ said the late Paul Laumonier, ‘‘contre son naturel, 
et nous |’en croyons. Mais l’habitude de faire sa cour en vue d’une récom- 
pense est devenue chez lui une seconde nature qui domine la premiére et 
vient & bout de sa fierté’”’ (Laum. XT, viii). 

Ronsard had studied the psychology, or pathology, of mendicancy as 
few in his time had done,.and the results of his introspective analysis are 
available to us in a remarkable composition in which he apologizes for his 
shamelessness in the pursuit of worldly rewards: 


Et pour y parvenir il faut de l’impudence. 
L’impudence nourrist l’honneur & les estas. 
L’impudence nourrist les criards avocas, 
Nourrist les courtizans, entretient les gendarmes: 
L’impudence aujourdhui sont les meilleures armes. . . . 
Mais sur tous le Poéte est le plus eshonté. . . . 

(Laum. X, 36-37.) 


Shameless, and having, indeed, got the better of his pride, the poet com- 
plains to Catherine de Médicis during the religious wars, that his services 
have not met with their just reward. He develops a veritable theory of 
mendicancy according to which the goods of the world can be acquired 


Non en faisant des vers qui ne servent de guieres, 

Non 4a prier Phebus, qui est devenu sourd, 

Mais il te faut prier les grands dieux de la court, 

Les suyvre, les servir, se trouver 4 leur table, 

Discourir davant eux un conte delectable, 

Les courtizer, les voir, & les presser souvent, 

Autrement ton labeur ne seroit que du vent... . 
(Laum. XII, 186.) 


Ronsard’s most persistent efforts to obtain material recognition arose in 
connection with the writing of his epic. The poor Franciade! We come upon 
it at every turning point in Ronsard’s life, being forever born, and forever 
laid to rest, and again indomitably renascent. The decasyllabic line was 
imposed upon it by Charles [X, who thus decreed an epic wounded in form 
and therefore largely drained of epic quality. As though further to compro- 
mise the possible birth of the Pranciade, Ronsard himself from the beginning 
had attached difficult conditions to its composition. One of the most re- 
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markable examples of mendicancy in Ronsard’s poetry, and also one of 
the most precocious, for it occurs in the Ode de la Paix of 1550, is associated 
with his effort literally to sell the national epic to Henri II: _ 


Prince, je t’envoie cette Ode, 
Trafiquant mes vers 4 la mode 
Que le marchant baille son bien, 
Troque pour troq’: toi qui es riche, 
Toi roi de biens, ne soi point chiche 
De changer ton present au mien. 
Ne te lasse point de donner, 
Et tu verras comme j’acorde 
L’honneur que je promai sonner 
Quant un present dore ma corde. 
(Laum. ITI, 33.) 


It would be interesting to assess the esthetic good or evil of an artist’s 
assiduity at Court. Moliére, who was in an excellent position to judge, said 
that “‘Qui se donne a sa cour se dérobe 4 son art.’* A symbol, beautiful if 
only for its revealing clarity, remains as a witness of Ronsard’s equivocal 
choice of destinies. In the fifth book of Odes published in 1552 the poet 
promises an absent friend that upon his return 


. . . par moy te sera chanté 
Ma Franciade commencée 
Si Phebus meurist ma pensée. 
(Laum. III, 176.) 


But the variant of the following year substitues le Roi for Phebus, a reading 
that was to be maintained through the seven successive editions that Ron- 
sard personally prepared for the press. Of course this is but a local incident 
in the large body of Ronsard’s writings, and Apollo was never permanently 
banished from his pages, but it does give matter for reflection, this troque 
pour troque of images by which the king, dispenser of all worldly goods, 
drives into eclipse the supreme patron of poetry and the arts, Phoebus 
Apollo, the inspiring and prophetic God of the Sun. 


IV 


Punishment, as well as inspiration and prophecy, is an attribute of 
Cynthian Apollo, who, like his sister, Artemis of Cynthia, is a bearer of 
the bow and arrow. Not with impunity may a poet turn from the source of 
inspiration, and Ronsard’s denials of the injures et calomnies of his Hugue- 
not adversary would have rung more true, had they not contained the 
admission of his willingness to compromise with the principles of his craft: 


3. In La Gloire du Déme du Val de Grace, |. 346. 
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Tu dis que j’ay loiié ma Muse pour flater: 

Nul Prince ny Seigneur ne se scauroit vanter 

(Dont je suis bien marry) de m’avoir donné gage, 

Je sers 4 qui je veux, j’ay libre le courage: 

Le Roy, son Frere, & Mere, & les Princes, ont bien 

Pouvoir de commander 4 mon Luth Cynthien: 

Des autres je ne suis ny valet, ny esclave, 

Et si sont grands Seigneurs, j’ay l’esprit haut & brave. 
(Laum. XT, 151.) 


The arrows of Apollo fly subtly into the secret places of the heart, ac- 
complishing their silent transformations even as the heart itself protests its 
integrity. Ronsard, hard pressed financially in 1563, writes directly to the 
Trésorier de |’Espergne du Roy to express, in principle, his detestation of 
gold, while semi-humorously uttering the hope that some of it might find 
its way from the hands of the Treasurer to those of the poet.‘ 

The Court had, indeed, established its tyranny over Ronsard, a tyranny 
that must have held innumerable humiliations for him that grew in fre- 
quency and in intensity with the passing years. What must have been the 
thoughts of the poet as he addressed one of his bitterest sonnets to the 
fifteen year old lad, Pierre Forget, presumably because the boy belonged to 
the household of Madame Marguerite, the sister of Henri II, and was thus, 
at two removes, a means of approaching the king! The bitterest lines of 
the sonnet are also the most revealing: 


Maudit est le mettier 
Qui nous acquiert du bien par une hypocrisie. . . . 
(Laum. X, 78.) 


The avenging arrows of the god now pursued the poet into the sanctuary 
itself and deflected the hand that meant to give law to the generations of 
French poets. For in revising the introductory section of his Art poétique 
Ronsard appears to make what must be the ultimate concession of any 
poet: 


Mais aujourd’huy pource que nostre France n’obeist qu’i un seul Roy, sommes 
contraints si nous voulons parvenir 4 quelque honneur, parler son langage courtizan, 
autrement nostre labeur tant docte qu’il soit, seroit estimé peu de chose, ou (peut 
estre) totallement mesprisé. Et pour-ce que les biens & faveurs viennent de tel 


4. Laum. XII, 91, 85-104, passim. It hardly seems necessary to point out that 
Ronsard’s solicitations were in no way exceptional in his century. His most eminent 
predecessor, in this sense, was Clément Marot, but Ronsard added a note of insistence 
that was foreign to the temperament of the earlier poet. Nothing in Ronsard’s poetry 
of petition achieves the grace, the humor, the delicacy, the désinvolture, of Marot’s 
Au Roy, pour avoir esté derobé, to take only the most famous example. The fact that 
Ronsard’s remarks to Baillon here quoted are perhaps his nearest approach to a 
treatment of the subject in the manner of Marot, itself sufficiently reveals the dis- 
tance that separated them, psychologically and poetically, in this regard. 
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endroit, il faut bien souvent ployer sous le jugement d’une damoyselle ou d’un 
jeune courtizan, encores qu’ils se connoissent d’ autant moins en la bonne & vraye 
Poésie qu’ils font exercice des armes & autres plus honorables mestiers.® 


Are we to take this at its faee value, or are we listening to the all-but- 
smothered voice of the poet’s resentment?* The contradictory attitudes of 
the acquiescent courtier and the rebellious poet have so long hovered in 
distracted gravitation about the capricious Court, that they have become 
at times as indistinguishable as the love and hatred of Alceste for Céliméne. 

We learn from the Derniers vers that it was one of Ronsard’s dearest 
wishes to be regarded by posterity as free of appetite for the treasures of 
the world; on the other hand, we have heard him say that only love could 
liberate his voice in spontaneous song. The first of these themes is present 
in one of the tenderest and most delightful of Ronsard’s lyrics, while the 
second is involved in its very substance: 


Bon jour mon cueur, bon jour ma doulce vie. 
Bon jour monceil, bon jour ma chere amye, 
Hé bon jour ma toute belle, 
Ma mignardise, bon jour... . 


Hé fauldra-t-il que queleun me reproche 
Que j’ay vers toy le cueur plus dur que roche 
De t’avoir laissé, maitresse, 
Pour aller suivre le Roy, 
Mandiant je ne scay quoy 
Que le vulgaire appelle une largesse? 
Plustost perisse honneur, court, & richesse, 
Que pour les biens jamais je te relaisse, 
Ma doulce & belle deesse. 
(Laum. VII, 247-248.) 


The fanfare of magnanimous intentions in the second strophe which, in 
its cocky impudence, is quite as delightful as the charming greeting of the 
first, produces for the informed reader a more or less subdued overtone of 
fanfaronnade that adds a touch of amusement to the fascination of the 
song. But it is the rather complex and serious amusement of intellectual 
comedy—the analogy with Moliére presents itself unbidden—and we are 
led to ask: Did these two themes of treasure and of love in the poetry of 
Ronsard ever lose the contrasting clarity of principle and of outline which 
they have in this gracious lyric? Did the principle submit, did the outline 
blur, did Ronsard try to serve two masters? 

Discussing one of the Elégies written by Ronsard in favor of Isabeau 

5. LL. VII, 49. The last sentence is a variant of the years 1567-73; cf. Laum. XIV, 


12, 163-169 and the critical apparatus. 
6. Laumonier inclines to this second view. See LL. VIII, 126. 
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de Limeuil, Laumonier stated: “Le texte . .. ne permet pas de penser que 
Ronsard parle en son propre nom.’ These poems were, in fact, written on 
behalf of Prince Louis de Condé, military leader of the Huguenots, and at 
the express request of Catherine de Médicis, whose policy of national con- 
ciliation was presumably to be furthered by a roman d’amour between 
Isabeau and the Prince.’ At one time, indeed, Laumonier had not hesitated 
to describe this réle of Ronsard as that of an “‘entremetteur,” a term which 
he softened in the course of time to “intermédiaire.’* The difficulty of this 
interpretation, however, is the fact that Ronsard, in some of his poems to 
Isabeau, is apparently speaking for himself. No doubt the singer and the 
lover, had for so long made their home together in the spirit of Ronsard, 
that if the poet plucked the strings of his lute, the lover’s heart might be 
set in vibration. 

These remarks enable us, perhaps, to appreciate more fully the aging 
poet’s exquisite courtliness and wit, not unmingled with pathos, in the 
tercets of a sonnet to Henri III, who had commissioned Ronsard to write 
several leaves of amorous poetry: 


Maintenant que je suis sur |’automne & grison, 
Les amours pour Ronsard ne sont plus de saison: 
Je ne veux toutefois m’excuser dessus l’Age. 


Vostre commandement de jeunesse me sert, 
Lequel maugré les ans m’allume le courage, 
D’autant que le bois sec brusle mieux que le verd. 
(LL. II, 3.) 


The relationship between the prince and the poet could not have been ex- 
pressed more clearly: ‘““Vostre commandement de jeunesse me sert.’’ But 
Ronsard was too much of the courtisan rusé to have allowed himself to be 
“pris & ce jeu” when the other player was a prince of the blood like the 
impetuous Condé, or the violent and unpredictable Henri III. 

We shall probably never be able to determine whether certain composi- 
tions were the spontaneous utterances of Ronsard or whether they were 
commissioned by some highly placed person, and the name of the recipient 
is more often than not destined to remain unknown. But a fortunate dis- 
covery has revealed that an entire group of compositions which earlier 
centuries, deliberately misled by Ronsard, had assigned to the peasant girl, 
Marie de Bourgueil, had in reality been written at the command of the 
bereaved Henri III in commemoration of the death of the princess Marie 
de Cléves.’ This is the group of sixteen poems entitled Sur la Mort de Marie 


7. Laum. XII, 229, n. 2. See in the same volume the poems on pp. 142-144, 163- 
170, 170-171, 208-215, as well as the valuable Introduction. 

8. Cf. the article on ‘‘Cing poésies inédites de Ronsard,”” RHL IX (1902), 441-447, 
with the Introduction to vol. XII of the critical edition, pp. x—xi. 

9. See Henri Chamard, Histoire de la Pléiade, I1, 172-173, for an informative 
account of this discovery. 
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which Ronsard appended in 1578 to the Amours de Marie, published more 
than a score of years earlier. 

Among the sixteen, one emerges in a radiance of perfection: 


Comme on voit sur la branche au mois de May la rose 

En sa belle jeunesse, en sa premiere fleur 

Rendre le ciel jaloux de sa vive couleur, 

Quand |’Aube de ses pleurs au poinct du jour I’arrose. . . .1° 


Did Ronsard, in his thought, address these lines to the image of Marie de 
Cléves, or Marie de Borgueil? or to the image of a perfect love? or to the 
tragic image of a girl, who is a blossom, and not meant to live? Who shall 
say? That a sonnet of such beauty and depth of feeling should have been 
written, nominally at any rate, for one who was as indifferent to Ronsard 
as Marie de Cléves must have been, and at the command of a prince whom 
the poet detested as much as he did Henri III, should astonish none who 
are wise in the ways of poetry. And yet the comic irony of the poet’s life 
is never more intense than when, almost by stealth, though not so cleverly 
as to hide all traces of the supercherie, he recovered for Marie de Bourgueil 
the “elegiac sigh” that his heart had composed for her, but that his mendi- 
cant hand had placed upon the tomb of Henri III’s beloved, Marie de 
Cléves. And though one may echo with complete assent the delicate ob- 
servation of Jean Baillou, “Entre la paysanne et la princesse, la postérité, 
non plus que la mort, ne consent a distinguer,’”’ one cannot help reflecting, 
somewhat elegiacally, and with compassion rather than cynicism, upon 
this inexorable working out of the initial postulates of Ronsard’s lyric 
program; and one cannot help hearing, en sourdine, the last flourishes of a 
familiar fanfare: 


Plutost perisse honneur, court, & richesse, 
Que pour les biens jamais je te relaisse, 
Ma doulce & belle deesse. 


V 


If we were to do that dangerous thing and accept on faith a poet’s auto- 
biographical assertions, we should be ready to believe Ronsard’s remark, 
made in his fortieth year: 


Je n’avois pas quinze ans que les mons & les boys, 


(Laum. XII, 47.) 


10. LL. I, 216. See the illuminating discussion of this sonnet by Professor Leo 
Spitzer in his article ‘‘Explication linguistique et littéraire de deux textes frangais,”’ 
Le Francais Moderne, IV (1936), 37-48, and in the sequel entitled ‘‘Ronsard’s ‘Sur 
la Mort de Marie’,”’ in Explicator, X (1951), no. 1. 

11. Bédier and Hazard, Littérature francaise ed. Pierre Martino (Paris, 1948-49), 
I, 242. 
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Ronsard was perhaps a little slower than these lines might suggest in 
coming to the realization that the Court was not the home of the Muses. 
In 1554, six years before the first publication of his Odes, he wrote a poem 
‘“‘A un sien ami fasché de suivre la court”’ in which the tone is by no means 
embittered, but in which we already find the germ of later disappointments 
(Laum II, 194). Three years later, under the influence of Jean Dorat, the 
humanist vocation has begun to declare its strength in Ronsard, and he 
writes that he might have prospered more at Court, which he has just aban- 
doned, had his books not exerted the greater attraction (Laum. II, 201). 

The Bocage of 1554 begins to show a clearly negative attitude toward the 
Court, for in the dedication to Pierre de Paschal the author says that he is 
no mendicant before the king, and prefers to present his work to learned 
men rather than to those of lofty station (Laum. VI, 8). The following year 
he tramples under foot the honors of the grands seigneurs, but all in the 
best of humor, for he has just been visiting with Bacchus, and the visit is 
far from over (Laum. VI, 243). 

In 1556 he has analyzed the position in which he finds himself, has dis- 
covered the way of life that pleases him best, and makes an effort to assure 
its material basis. This attempt is embodied in a long Epistre to Charles 
Cardinal de Lorraine, whose influence was then considerable. The poet ap- 
peals to him for a post that would emancipate him from the Court and 
leave him free to write. This composition represents one of Ronsard’s most 
determined acts of solicitation in a decade or more of life at Court (Laum. 
VIII, 348). 

As he renews in the following year the difficult attempt to obtain uncon- 
ditional freedom from a Court accustomed only to the most assiduous 
adulation, his tone grows increasingly resentful of the professional courtiers 
at the same time as his own petitions become more flagrant (Laum. X, 14). 

The spirit of Du Bellay visits Ronsard in 1560: 


Sy aux esprits des mors tu veux adjouster foy, 

Qui ne sont plus menteurs, Ronsard, retires toy, 

Vy seul en ta maison, & ja grison delaisse 

A suivre plus la court, ta Circe enchanteresse. 
(Laum. X, 368.) 


Certainly the last of Ronsard’s illusions about the possible benefits of Court 
life must have vanished by then, if he was ready to think of the courtiers 
as so many bewitched swine. 

As the years pass, Ronsard’s hostility deepens into hatred. He detests 
the moral corruption of the Court, the flattery, the laughter without joy, 
the vanity of the courtiers, and their insensitivity to the progressive de- 
terioration of their finer qualities (LL. V, 78). He complains with increasing 
bitterness against the calamitous consumption of public funds for which 
the Court must be held responsible. He condemns in particular Catherine’s 
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program of construction in lines so treasonable that he prudently left their 
publication to his literary executors. The Queen, he says, must stop in- 
dulging her craving for sumptuous palaces: 


Son plus certain, son Palais le plus beau, 
C’est sainct Denis, quand aupres du tombeau 
De son mary dormira trespassée 

A joinctes mains, 4 clos yeux renversée.” 


But, alas! the attack was not disinterested, for the composition, which is ad- 
dressed to a new Treasurer, concludes with a myth of Jupiter sending down 
a rain of gold pieces for everyone but Ronsard. 

More and more, as he grew older, Ronsard absented himself from the 
Court, but he found means of making his voice heard there. Guillaume 
Colletet has preserved the substance of a letter written by Ronsard from 
Croixval which summarizes and corroborates my argument so admirably, 
in its gossipy way, that I have transposed part of the biographer’s page to 
my own: 


De plusieurs lettres escrites de sa main propre 4 son cher amy Jean Gallandius, qui 
sont heureusement tombées entre les miennes, j’apprends qu’il ne pouvoit se re- 
soudre sur les dernieres années de sa vie 4 quitter sa maison de Croix-Val pour aller 
& la cour, & vy mendier je ne scay quelle mondaine faveur de laquelle par modestie 
il se pouvoit bien passer. . . . 

Et par ceste mesme lettre dattee de Croix-Val le 17* jour de decembre 1584, 
j’apprends encore qu’il avoit une pension du Roy, de quatre cenis escus, dont il 
envoyoit la quittance 4 Gallandius son amy, pour la recevoir en son nom & en son 
acquit du thresorier Molay, & en cas, dit Ronsard, qu’il vous traisne & qu’il refuse 
de payer, dites luy, en sortant de sa chambre: Vous ne debvez point, Monsieur, 
tomber sur la pointe de la plume de Monsieur de Ronsard qui est homme mordant 
& satyrique, au reste vostre voysin & qui scait fort bien comme toutes choses se 
passent. 

(LL. VII, 133-134.) 
VI 

The conclusion of this letter to Galland certainly conveys the impression 
that Ronsard was not above using satire, or the threat of satire, as an 
instrument for obtaining his personal ends. He also employed it frequently 
to express his personal resentments. On such occasions, of course, he did 
not give the fullest measure of his satiric powers, and even tended to fall 
into invective. But when he was deeply stirred by the vision of his suffering 
country, Ronsard had the instinctive magnanimity to rise in anger far above 


the personal source of injury. His voice then became that of the prophet 
chastising the wicked and admonishing those who were leading France 


12. LL. VI, 53. Cf. Laum. VII, 32, 137-140 and n. 4; and VIII, 331, 81-92. 
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into dangerous paths. Some of the noblest notes within Ronsard’s range 
were those of his satiric inspiration. 

He grew increasingly conscious of the fact that he possessed a full share 
of “le génie critique et railleur de nostre race,” as one French student of 
the satire has described this Gallic quality." His first reference to the genre 
in 1553 is associated with a prayer that one of his countrymen might intro- 
duce the satire into France (Laum. V, 263). Although this honor was to be 
reserved for Mathurin Régnier, it may not be generally realized how heavy 
a contribution Ronsard made to the establishment of the satire in France. 

This activity was already considerable, as we have seen, during the reign 
of Henri IT. In that of Charles [X Ronsard’s ambitions as a satirist became 
more articulate. In fact, according to Claude Binet, Ronsard’s first biog- 
rapher, Charles [X, for whom the poet’s loyalty and affection were bound- 
less, permitted him to write satires against any who merited chastisement, 
not excepting the king.“ Ronsard availed himself of the privilege thus 
granted, and wrote a number of satires, four of which were said to have 
been directed against Charles.'* Of this group only one has come down to us. 
Its tone is not so much that of satire, as of reproach and admonition. It 
could fairly be described as the prolongation of an earlier work that Ron- 
sard had composed for the adolescent Charles IX, and might have been 
entitled “Institution de l’Age viril du Roy” (LL. VI, 480-483). As to the 
satires in general, they were deliberately withheld by Ronsard when he 
presented to Binet the materials for what was to become the first posthumous 
edition. Ronsard’s reason for not wishing the publication of these satires 
contained by implication his definition of the genre: “‘il me dit,” says Binet, 

13. Charles Lenient, La Satire en France, 2nd ed. (Paris: Hachette, 1877), I, viii. 
Léon Levrault, La Satire (Evolution du genre), 8th ed. (n.d.), p. 6, points out that 
in France there was no separate satiric genre until the coming of Régnier and Boileau. 
—The useful, if occasionally timid study by Charles E. Kinch, La Poésie satirique de 
Clément Marot (Paris: Boivin, 1940), discusses satire in L’Enfer, and in four of Marot’s 
favorite satiric genres.—The work by Gustav Dettmer, Die Geisteshaltung Clément 
Marots auf Grund seiner religiéssatirischen Lyrik (Greifswald, 1940), emphasizes 
primarily the vicissitudes of that poet’s religious evolution.—The chapter on ‘‘La 
grande poésie satirique (1560-1563)’’ in Professor Gustave Cohen’s Ronsard, sa vie et 
son oeuvre (Paris: Boivin, 1924 and a number of subsequent editions), is a natural 
sequel to the work of Dettmer, for it treats of some of Ronsard’s most important 
satirico-polemical works of the period that initiated the religious wars in France.— 
As for the article by Hermann Pergameni, ‘‘La Satire au X VIF siécle et les Tragiques 
d’Agrippa d’Aubigné,”’ Revue de Belgique, XX XIX (1881), 329-360 (published sep- 
arately at Brussels in 1882), it embraces too large a subject for so slender a publica- 
tion, is written in a spirit of intense partisanship, and is obsolete in certain respects. 
—See also Joseph Vianey, Mathurin Régnier (Paris: Hachette, 1896), pp. 66-69 and 
95-102. The attempt of Hugo Lichtenauer, Jean Vauquelin Sieur de la Fresnaie, der 
Schépfer der klassischen Satire in Frankreich (Dresden, 1889), to assign the paternity 
of the genre to Régnier’s predecessor, was futile for the reason that he himself gives: 

“*”. . man erholt sich leicht von den Wunden des guten Vauquelin”’ (p. xxii). 

14. Charles IX “‘feignit de s’offrir lui-méme & la critique, afin d’affermir le poéte 
dans la conscience d’un réle supérieur et de le rendre audacieux”’ (Fernand Fleuret 
and Louis Perceau, Les Satires frangaises du XVI° siécle (Paris, 1922]), I, xvi. 

15. Vie de Ronsard, ed. Paul Laumonier (Paris, 1909), pp. 26-27. 
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who states that he saw the compositions in question among Ronsard’s 
papers, ‘quant aux Satyres, que |’ on n’en verroit jamais... nostre siecle 
n’estant digne ny capable de correction.’’* 

It was the reign of Henri III that completed the incubation of Ronsard’s 
satiric powers. Although I do not defend the position that Ronsard was 
primarily a satirist it seems to me that his formidable gifts in this direction 
must astonish those who have thought of him almost solely as a lyric poet. 
If the object of satire is to cleanse the body social, political, religious, moral, 
or philosophical of its weaknesses and frivolities, of its hypocrisies, vices, 
and perversities, then there were few reigns in the history of France that 
called more insistently for the emergence of a satirist than that of Henri IIT. 

From the early childhood of Monsieur d’Angoulesme, the future Henri 
III, Ronsard had tried by every literary means to ingratiate himself with 
the prince. He had predicted his future prowess in war (Laum. VII, 65-74) 
and had celebrated in terms of exaggerated panegyric the fulfillment of 
these prophecies at the battles of Jarnac and Moncontour (LL. IV, 252- 
255; V, 434-440); he had compared the prince to Castor, to Jason, and to 
Achilles; if he had been unable, during the reign of Charles IX, to liken 
Henri to the sun itself, he had not failed to declare that the sun’s rays shone 
their brightest only in his presence (Laum. XIII, 247-248; 269). Ronsard 
praises Henri’s loyalty, his gift of leadership in a time of faction, the syn- 
thesis of prudence and valiance that characterized his military decisions, 
and his superiority to his father, who had not had to cope with internal 
dissensions (LL. III, 493-494; V, 435-437). Upon Henri III’s election to 
the kingship of Poland in 1573, Ronsard wrote a congratulatory ode (LL. 
VI, 431-433), and we have the testimony of Claude Chappuys, that at the 
moment of Henri’s return from the Slavic exile, the foremost poet of France 
was considering, not a Franciade rediviva, but a Henriade!" Finally, the 
first reference to Henri III after the death of Charles is at once a word of 
consolation to the spirit of the deceased king and a brilliant apotheosis of 
the new monarch: 

Resjouys toy la-haut & sereines ta face, 
Dequoy Castor ton frere est regnant en ta place, 
Qui par succession est maistre de ton lieu: 
Un Dieu doit heriter 4 Empire d’un Dieu. 
(LL. V, 245.) 


Never had the cry of “Le Roi est mort! Vive le Roi!” been uttered with 
more courtly grace. 


16. Vie de Ronsard, p. 41. Contemporaneous with this definition is the one that 
appeared for the first time in the preface Au Lecteur of the Odes in the posthumous 
edition: ‘“‘Tu dois scavoir que toute sorte de Poésie a l’argument propre & convenable 
& son subject: . . . la Satyrique, brocards & reprehensions de vices . . .’? (Laum 
I, 59). 

17. Pierre Champion, ‘‘Ronsard et les écrivains de son temps,’’ Biblioth?que 
d’Humanisme et Renaissance, 1 (1941), 90 and n. 2. 
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It would appear that precautionary adulation could have gone no further. 
But in vain! Ronsard never succeeded in gaining the place in the affections 
or the entourage of Henri III which he had enjoyed during the reigns of 
the earlier Henri and of Charles IX. It was Desportes, not Ronsard, who 
had accompanied the king to Poland, and after the return the fortunes of 
Ronsard’s rival continued to rise.’ Apart from the young king’s preference 
for a poet laureate of his own generation, two things may have contributed 
to widening the abyss between Ronsard and Henri: first, the poet’s out- 
spoken criticism of the mismanagement of the country’s finances and, 
secondly, the violence of his condemnation of the growing sexual aberrations 
which in this period had characterized the life at Court even before the 
advent of Henri III,"® and which reached new levels of derangement after 
he had come to power. 

The tensions to which Ronsard must have been subjected at this time, 
torn as he was between his despondency at the death of Charles IX and 
his apprehension at the thought of having to live with a new and difficult 
master, were expressed at last, after two months of brooding, in an elegy 
whose first lines detonate in a mood that is far from elegiac: 


Donque entre les souspirs, les sanglots & la rage, 
La voix entre-coupée a trouvé le passage! 


There is a despair, a spastic explosion of grief in these lines that seem to 
translate and foreshadow the history of Ronsard’s future relations with 
the new king, as much as they express his misery at the death of the old. 

It is quite possible that this poem, the Tombeau of Charles [X, represents 
the end of the period of Ronsard’s greatest flourishing. Henceforth the polar 
extremes of hatred and assent, whose antagonism had held him in a relative 
equilibrium with respect to the Court, now began to exert increasingly 
eccentric attractions, until his immoderate demonstrations of courtly 
submission could be compensated only by the ungovernable language of 
insult. 

In the Discours au Roy,?° which Ronsard addressed to Henri IIT late in 
the summer of 1574 after his return from Poland, the satiric impulse is 
necessarily stifled by considerations of seemliness: one does not greet a 
returning monarch with shafts of satire. Besides, Ronsard was obsessed by 
a question full of anguish: What were to be his relations with Henri III? 

The suppressed impulse breaks out all the more irresistibly in the next 
poem that Ronsard sent to Henri III, the very curious Estrennes written 
at the end of 1574. The composition begins, of course, with the consecrated 

18. Jacques Lavaud, Un poete de cour au temps des derniers Valois. Philippe 
Desportes, 1546-1606 (Paris, 1936), p. 255. 


19. See, for example, the‘‘Elegie en forme d’invective,’’ which was published in 
1569, in LL. IV, 146-150. 


20. Discours au Roy, apres son retour de Pologne en l’année M.D.LXXIIII (Lyon: 
Par Michel Jove et Jean Pillehotte, 1575). 
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language of panegyric,”" but Ronsard soon sounds a note of independence: 
he has lost his gift for apotheosis, he tells the king somewhat drily, there 


are others who do this better: 


A vous qui avez tout, je ne sgaurois donner 

Present, tant soit-il grand, qui vous puisse estrener. 

La terre est presque vostre, & dans le Ciel vous mettre, 
Je ne suis pas un Dieu, je ne puis le promettre, 

C’est 4 faire au flateur: je vous puis mon mestier 
Promettre seulement de l’encre & du papier. 


As for himself, if there is anything he is not, it is a courtier, and he com- 
presses into five lines the caricature of the life that he had witnessed with 


scorn, and lived with repugnance: 


Je ne suis Courtizan ny vendeur de fumées, 

Je n’ay d’ambition les veines allumées, 

Je ne scgaurois mentir, je ne puis embrasser 
Genoux, ny baiser mains, ny suivre ny presser, 
Adorer bonneter. . . . 


And now he asks the king’s permission to have done with the urbanities 
and hypocrisies of the Court and to speak an honest mind. The times are 
such that even a wooden tongue would be consumed by an intense démange- 


aison of the satiric impulse: 


SIRE, voici le mois ot le peuple Romain 

Qui tenoit tout le monde enclos dedans la main, 
Donnoit aux serviteurs, par maniere de rire, 

Congé de raconter tout ce qu’ils vouloyent dire: 
Donnez-moy (s’il vous plaist) un semblable congé, 
J’ay la langue de rongne & le palais mangé, 

Il faut que je les frotte, ou il faut que je meure, 
Tant le mal gratelux me demange A toute heure. . . . 
Mais je ne puis sans vous! sans vostre faveur, SIRE, 
Je n’ose envenimer ma langue A la Satyre. 

Si est-ce que la rage & l’ulcere chancreux 

Me tient de composer: le mal est dangereux, 

Et ne plaist pas 4 tous: mais si je vous puis plaire, 
I] me plaist, vous plaisant, d’escrire & de desplaire. 
Qui, bons Dieux, n’escriroit voyant ce temps ici! 
Quand Apollon n’auroit mes chansons en souci, 
Quand ma langue seroit sans Muses, & muette, 
Encore par despit je deviendrois Poéte. 


Ronsard then composes his cahier de doléances which is, in many respects, 
that of all of France. It is an outpouring of the accumulated miseries of all 


21. This and the following four references are from LL. III, 204-206. 
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the years since the death of Henri II: the rapacities of the military com- 
pounded by the sanguinary quarrel of the Réformés with the established 
religion; the apathy of the clergy to the spiritual needs of the faithful; the 
avarice of the bankers; the ambition of the bourgeoisie; the special pleading 
of Henri III’s favorites: 


S’il y a quelque brave ou mutin qui se fasche, 

Et qui entre ses dents des menaces remasche. . . . 
Si quelqu’un en faveur de sa faveur abuse, 

$’il fait le Courtisan & s’arme d’une ruse. . . . 

Si nos Prelats de Cour ne vont A leurs Eglises, 

Si quelque trafiqueur qui vit de marchandises, 
Veut gouverner |’Estat faisant de l’entendu: 

Si quelqu’un vient crier qu’il a tout despendu 

En Polongne, & qu’il brave enflé d’un tel voyage, 
Et pour le sien accroistre 4 tous face dommage. . 
Si plus nos vieux corbeaux gourmandent vos Finances, 
Si plus on se destruit d’habits & de despences, 
Et si quelque affamé nouvellement venu 

Veut manger en un jour tout vostre revenu, 
Qu’il craigne ma fureur, d’une encre la plus noire 
Je luy veux engraver les faits de son histoire. . . . 


Vigorous and uncompromising as these verses are, they contain little 
besides the usual commonplaces of the satire of the time, that is to say, 
little besides the documented promise of the French Revolution. But the 
most remarkable lines of the passage are missing from all editions after 
the first. They occurred originally immediately before the threat, ‘‘Qu’il 
craigne ma fureur....” 


Si quelque dameret se farde ou se desguise, 

S’il porte une putain au lieu d’une chemise, 

Atifé, gaudronné, au collet empoizé, 

La cape retroussé & le cheveul frizé: 

Si plus je voy porter ces larges verdugades, 

La coiffure ehontée & ces ratepenades, 

Ces cheveux empruntez d’un page ou d’un garson, 
Si plus des estrangers quelqu’un suit la facon, 
Qu’il craigne ma fureur. . . . 


(LL. VII, 357 


wm 


With these lines the satire undergoes a radical change of character. It does 
not cease to be social satire of the most meaningful type, but it singles out 
unmistakably the king himself and his Praetorian bevy for some of the most 
stinging lines that Ronsard had composed up to that time. It is not strange 
that he sacrificed these lines in later editions. Until we remember Ronsard’s 
conception of poetry as, in part, a prophetic mission, the wonder is, rather, 
that the courtisan rusé in him should have found the courage to express 
himself as he did, or should have hoped to be covered by the protection of 
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the king whom he was attacking. He hoped also to be defended by the 
example and by the posthumous favor of Charles IX. No doubt it was one 
of his sincerest wishes to recreate with Henri III enough of the rapport that 
had existed between the late king and himself to be able to proceed with 
his intention of introducing the satire into France: 

J’ay trop long temps suyvi le mestier Heroique, 

Lyrique, Elegiaq’: je seray Satyrique, 

Disoy-je 4 vostre frere, 4 Charles mon Seigneur, 

Charles qui fut mon tout, mon bien & mon honneur. 

Ce bon Prince en m’oyant se prenoit A sourire, 

Me prioit, m’enhortoit, me commandoit d’escrire, 

D’estre tout Satyrique instamment me pressoit: 

Lors tout enflé d’espoir qui de vent me paissoit, 

Armé de sa faveur je promettois de l’estre: 

Ce-pendant j’ay perdu ma Satyre & mon maistre. 

Adieu Charles adieu, sommeilles en repos. . . .” 


To accomplish this perfectly chimerical end of interesting the dissolute 
monarch in supporting the public castigation of his most cherished vices, 
Ronsard was obliged to state his satiric program, and this he did with a 
moderation that might have been more persuasive had it been more dis- 
cernible elsewhere in these Estrennes: 

I] n’y a ny Rheubarbe, Agaric, ny racine 

Qui puisse mieux purger la malade poictrine 

De quelque patient fiévreux ou furieux, 

Que fait une Satyre un cerveau vicieux, 

Pourveu qu’on la destrampe 4 la mode d’Horace, 
Et non de Juvenal qui trop aigrement passe: 

Ii faut la preparer si douce & si A point, 

Qu’a l’heure qu’on I’avalle on ne la sente point, 
Et que le mocqueur soit 4 moquer si adestre, 
Que le moqué s’en rie, & ne pense pas l’estre. 


This is perhaps the most important passage on the nature of satire in 
the works of Ronsard.” Ronsard did not reflect that excessive mitigation 
might seriously weaken the usefulness of a genre which already suffered 
from the inconvenience that Swift was to point out in his Preface to the 
Battle of the Books: “Satire,” he said, ‘is a sort of glass wherein beholders 
do generally discover everybody’s face but their own.” Unfortunately, the 
mercurial contritions of Henri III never took a literary turn. One can only 
imagine the astonishment of the king when, after having heard the flourish 
of panegyric with which this composition begins, and after having swal- 
lowed one of the most corrosive potions of satire mixed in France in that 
century, he found the mendicant hand held out to receive its fee: 

22. This and the following two references are from LL. III, 207-208. 


23. See Chamard’s 1904 edition of the Deffence et Illustration, pp. 218-221, for 
Du Bellay’s not dissimilar theory. See also his Regrets, sonnet LXII, the tercets. 
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Recevez s’il vous plaist, d’un visage serain 
Et d’un front deridé mon escrit, que la main 
De la Muse a dicté ceste nouvelle année, 
Pour en vous estrenant se revoir estrenée. 


The poet soon learned that circumspection was desirable in his relations 
with Henri III. His public allusions to the king’s. vices soon tended either 
toward equivocation (LL. III, 186) or exoneration (LL. III, 191), and it is 
a question whether this excess of prudence did not in the later years de- 
generate at times into frank cynicism. In 1578 Ronsard ‘“eut la navrante 
faiblesse,’”’ said Henri Chamard, “de pleurer la mort en duel de deux ‘mi- 
gnons’ du roi, Quélus et Maugiron.”* Ronsard is undoubtedly thinking of 
these two when he alludes to statues with which the king had honored 
the memories of certain favorites (LL. IV, 195; ef. VII, 354). As for the 
literary monuments that Ronsard and other poets of the time had raised 
for them, they, too, apparently found their recompense, for Ronsard says 
of Henri III: 


Nul poéte Francois des Muses serviteur 

Ne presenta jamais ouvrage 4 sa hauteur, 

Qu’il n’ait recompensé d’un present magnifique. . . . 
(LL. ITT, 196.) 


On this passage there is a marginal note in Paul Laumonier’s hand in his 
copy of Blanchemain’s edition of Ronsard: ‘‘Evidemment Ronsard a recu 
‘un present magnifique’ pour avoir déploré la mort de Quélus et de Maugi- 
ron.’ Ronsard had found his way to the purse-strings of Henri III; perhaps 
it would be more exact to say that the king had taught him the way. 

The magnificent presents of Henri III may have purchased the public 
silence of Ronsard, but they did not silence him altogether. The king is 
named by title in two satirical sonnets of this period, and in a third there is 
a reference to ‘‘vostre couronne.” These sonnets are the explosive reaction 
of Ronsard to the betrayal by Henri III of his manhood and of his country. 
The violence of the outburst may, of course, be attributed to the hermetic 
silence that a regime of official adulation had imposed upon every public 
voice.2* Ronsard was moved to anger, intense even for him, when he saw 
the king, indifferent to the ruin of the country, abandoning himself to his 
pleasures with the ‘‘mignons’’: 


24. Histoire de la Pléiade, III, 378. 

25. See Chamard, Histoire de la Pléiade, I11, 377-379, and the notes for additional 
information on Henri III’s liberalities to Ronsard and other poets. On Ronsard’s 
income in general see Laumonier’s Vie de P. de Ronsard, p. 165. 

26. I cannot agree with the position of Fleuret and Perceau (Les Satires fran- 
caises, I, xviii), who see nothing properly satiric, but only affectation and insincerity, 
in Ronsard’s sonnets against Henri III: ‘‘Si [Henri III] avait été aussi bon politique 
que Charles IX, il efit évité 4 la Cour et A lui-méme les Sonnets contre les Mignons, 
qui sont dans |’Histoire comme des répliques 4 certains portraits de Suétone, encore 
qu’ils soient peints avec un burlesque cruel et une fougue affectée.”’ 
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I] me desplaist beaucoup q’une nouvelle meche 
Offusque le flambeau du naturel amour. 
I] m’atriste d’ouir ce qu’on dit de la Cour, 
Mon visage d’ennui s’enjaunit & desseche. 


Le Roi, comme lon dit, accole, baise & lesche 
De ses poupins Mignons le ¢eint frais nuit & jour. 
Eux, pour avoir argent, lui prestent tour A tour. . . . 
(LL. VI, 487.) 


The language descends to a level of brutality that Ronsard never before 
or after approached. But to any person aware of the occasion of these son- 
nets, they will appear as the work of a devoted son of France. They are, 
in a sense, infinitely more tragic than satiric. Their indignation and their 
crude obscenities do Ronsard immensely more honor than all of the silken 
flatteries of the official pieces. Indeed, a time comes in the life of nations, 
when obscenity seems to the satirist the only prophylactic. Rabelais was 
not the only man of his century to make this discovery. 

But for public expression Ronsard relearns the art of apotheosis. He who 
had once driven Apollo into eclipse with a variant ne varietur in favor of 
Henri II, now makes a perverse amende honorable by identifying Henri III 
with the god of poetic inspiration. The poet whose tongue had cleaved to 
the roof of his mouth rather than sing the praises of men or even of the 
gods, discovers now that his voice has been liberated to honor such a man, 
whom he had elevated to the rank of such a god, Apollo... Hermaphrodi- 
tus: 


Je resemble, mon Prince, au Prestre d’Apollon, 

Qui n’est jamais attaint du poignant aiguillon 

Ou soit de Prophetie, ou soit de Poésie, 

S’il ne sent de son Dieu son ame estre saisie. . . . 
Ainsi quand par fortune, ou quand par maladie 

Je m’absente de vous, ma Muse est refroidie. 
Parnasse & ses deux fronts me semblent des deserts, 
Et pour moy se tarist la fontaine des vers. 

Je me sens transformé, comme si le breuvage 

De Circe avoit charmé ma vois & mon courage, 
Tant ma langue s’arreste 4 mon palais tout court. 
Mais lors que je retourne au temple de la Court, 

Et lors que voy Henry |’Apollon qui m’inspire, 
Soudain je me descharme, & ma langue veut dire 
Les honneurs d’un tel Prince, & me sens r’enchanter 
D’un nouvel enthousiasme, afin de mieus chanter 
Vostre vertu qui regne au monde sans egale, 

Et tousjours vous chantant mourir vostre cigale. 
C’est pourquoy je retourne 4 baiser vos genous 

Pour réchaufer mon sang en m’aprochant de vous. . . . 


(LL. IV, 6-7.) 
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An event which took place in June, 1584, a year and a half before Ron- 
sard’s death, suddenly promised release from this state of intensely polar- 
ized servility-in-revolt. The event was the death of Henri III’s younger 
brother, Frangois d’Anjou, which assured Henri de Navarre of the eventual 
succession to the throne as Henri [V. Henceforth it was only a question 
of time prompted by the assassin’s dagger. Ronsard had prophetically 
concluded one of his terrible sonnets on Henri III with the line 


Vostre semence chet en terre qui n’est bonne. 
(LL. VI, 488.) 


Almost at the end of his life Ronsard reverts to the thought that Henri IIT 
was fated to die without issue and to the likelihood of the accession of the 
Huguenot Henri de Navarre as a Catholic king. The poet utters a prayer 
for the realization of this possibility which was to signify one of the great 
dynastic changes in French history (LL. VI, 66). 

But Ronsard was not destined to witness this change, and he died, as he 
had lived, the singer of the last of the Valois. It had been an ambiguous 
existence, powerfully centrifugal with respect to King and Court by reason 
of the inner tendencies of Ronsard’s poetic and scholarly temperament, 
and yet profoundly heliocentric, so to speak, by virtue of what he conceived 
to be his necessary relation to “le Roi Soleil.’’”’ The conflicts that arose in 
him as a consequence of this deep dissension were by the nature of their 
origin not susceptible of any solution, and his querulous, divided star sank 
beneath the horizon in the midst of this debate without end. ‘“Treschere 
hostesse de mon corps,” he says in his last soliloquy to his listening soul, 


Tu descens 1A bas foiblelette, 
Pasle, maigrelette, seulette, 
Dans le froid Royaume des mors: 
Toutefois simple, sans remors 
De meurtre, poison, ou rancune, 
Méprisant faveurs & tresors 
Tant enviez par la commune. 
Passant, j’ay dit, suy ta fortune, 
Ne trouble mon repos, je dors. 
(LL. VI, 9.) 


University of Connecticut 


27. The present essay had been completed when I discovered among Professor 
Laumonier’s papers, the following passage in an autograph manuscript which the 
scholar had placed in the cover of his copy of his principal thesis, Ronsard poete 
lyrique: ‘‘Ainsi done la Cour n’était vaincue qu’en apparence. En réalité son godt 
triomphait par le poéte méme qui avait prétendu lui imposer le sien, et, finalement, 
elle s’empara de son vainqueur. Ronsard, en effet, ambitieux et pawvre, ne pouvait 
vivre sans elle. Maintes circonstances aidant, que j’ai exposées dans mon livre, il 
devait nécessairement devenir un potte de Cour, comme les poetes antérieurs dont 
il avait tant médit. Mais plus personnel, plus cultivé, plus laborieux et plus artiste 
qu’euz, il les a singulitrement dépassés dans ses ceuvres de courtisan.” (P. L.’s 
emphasis). 
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EDGAR QUINET AND THE FIRST FRENCH TRANS- 
LATION OF HERDER’S IDEEN ZUR GESCHICHTE 
DER MENSCHHEIT 


By Richard H. Powers 


THE CAREER of Edgar Quinet is usually said to open with his translation of 
Herder’s Ideen zur Geschichte der Menschheit. This was the first French 
translation of the work, and Quinet began the task in 1824. He had been 
turned to Germany by Mme de Staél, and until 1830 he was an enthusiastic 
spokesman for new German ideas; until immediately after the July Revolu- 
tion, Quinet’s closest associations were with those in France who were a 
part of this movement. Of these Victor Cousin was most important. 
Enthusiasm for Cousin was virtually unanimous among young liberals 
during the last years of the Restoration, of course. Quinet was introduced 
to him some months after undertaking the Herder translation. 

A publisher’s agreement to pay six hundred frances upon the delivery of 
each of the Herder volumes in translation, the first of which Quinet promised 
would be ready in a month, made possible the young man’s visit to England 
for the first two weeks of April, 1825. With this windfall seemingly assured, 
Quinet left for London, in part because he hoped to improve his faulty 
command of English. He also intended to correct errors in his translation 
of the first volume, a draft of which he had completed.! 

When he had returned to Paris and was at work on the [ntroduction a 
la philosophie de Vhistoire de Vhumanité, an introductory essay to the trans- 
lation, difficulties arose with the publisher and the understanding was 
broken. Then early in May, a few days before his first meeting with Cousin, 
Quinet obtained an audience with Degerando, with whom he had pre- 
viously exchanged several letters, in the hope of gaining the active support 
of the older man in his Herder enterprise.2 Degerando and Charles de 
Villiers had been of immeasureable assistance to Mme de Staél in her 
preparation of De l’Allemagne. She had been in correspondence with both 
after 1802, and knew Villier’s Philosophie de Kant (1801); she had also 
made use of Degerando’s Histoire comparée des systémes de philosophie (1804), 
one of the first French works to take advantage of German developments.* 

1. Edgar Quinet, Lettres @ sa mére (Paris, n.d.), I, 276-278. 

2. Ibid., I, 303. n 

3. Oskar Wenderoth, Der junge Quinet und seine Ubersetzung von Herders ‘‘Ideen’’ ; 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der literarischen Wechselbeziehungen zwischen Frankreich 
und Deutschland (Erlangan, 1906), pp. 44-46. Mme de Staél paid tribute to Villiers 
by writing that “he seemed called by his talent and his profound studies to represent 
France in Germany and Germany in France.’ See her De |’ Allemagne (Paris, 1874), 
p. 91. That the larger role of Degerando went unmentioned is explained by the slight 
Mme de Staél suffered at his hands in 1809. Under the Empire, Degerando, who 


became secretary general to the Minister of Interior in 1804, had used his influence 
to assist Mme de Staél but she never forgave the fact that in passing through Geneva 
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The boyish enthusiast, ambitious and unknown, not unnaturally thought 
of Degerando as a person who might use his influence to aid in making the 
Herder project a success. At their first meeting the older man gave en- 
couragement, remarking that Quinet had undertaken a work to which he 
himself had hoped to turn in his old age. He placed his library at Quinet’s 
disposal and mentioned that a close friend, Camille Jourdan, was “in- 
fatuated with Herder.”* How Degerando responded to the fact that his 
visitor did not know the German language is not recorded. He did promise 
to give the youth all the aid within his power, and offered to write a notice 
to be printed at the head of the work so that, as the delighted young man 
informed his mother, ‘‘my name will be accompanied by a name illustrious 
in the moral sciences.”* Then, without Degerando’s taking an active part 
in either development, Quinet found a new publisher, and was introduced 
to Cousin. His confidence was bolstered and he promptly lost all desire to 
have his translation appear under the protection of an established name. 
Not that his contacts with Degerando became less frequent. Partly under 
his auspices Quinet became a member of a group of Germanophiles, who, 
in July, 1825, had in mind a Revue Germanique, the purpose of which was 
to have been to acquaint the French public with German letters. Degerando, 
Stapfer (the translator of Goethe and former tutor of Guizot, whom he had 
introduced to German literature and philosophy) and Cousin were among 
the prospective editors.* Quinet was promised the opportunity to participate 
but the review never appeared, that of 1827 with the same title being a 
different enterprise. As the youth progressed with the translation of Herder 
he was in frequent touch with Degerando, and, it is to be presumed, re- 
ceived his assistance. Typically, Quinet remembered that he had not been 
assisted. Degerando had read the translation as it progressed, but ‘for his 
pleasure, for he made no observations at all.’” 

Victor Cousin did little more than give Quinet further impetus along a 
road already entered upon, but the importance of the encouragement he 
gave to the younger man is not to be discounted. Levraut, the director of 
a Strasbourg publishing concern, almost simultaneously contracted to 
publish the Herder translation and introduced the young romantic to 
Cousin. The meeting took place only a few days after the latter’s return to 
Paris following a sojourn in a German prison. Quinet’s correspondence 
with his mother is alone sufficient to disapprove Mme Edgar Quinet’s 





in 1809 he did not call upon her. In not doing so he had sacrificed virtue to interest. 
See Edouard Herriot, Madame Récamier et ses amis (Paris, 1948), pp. 89, 143; and 
Paul Gautier, Madame de Staél et Napoléon (Paris, 1903), p. 297. 

4. Mme de Staél’s work on Germany also owed a considerable debt to assistance 
received from Jourdan. See Herriot, op. cit., p. 162. 

5. Quinet, Lettres 4 sa mére, I, 303-304. 

6. Wenderoth, op. cit., pp. 46-53. 

7. Bibliothéque Nationale, Nouvelles acquisitions frangaises 11832, ‘Journal 
Quinet,”’ VIII (1866), 191. 
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recital, in which she had the first meeting with Cousin take place before 
Edgar’s visit to England.* Also, Cousin did not return from Germany until 
early May. He was arrested in Dresden on October 14, 1824, later taken to 
Berlin, and released from jail there on April 28, 1825. On May 19 the 
Moniteur announced that he had “arrived in Paris recently.’” 

For Quinet it was love at first sight; very shortly he was writing to his 
mother that “liaison” was the only word which properly described his 
relationship with Cousin. After the first meeting he wrote: “A man with 
whom one is in sympathy stirs you like the sight of the sea or of a beautiful 
night.’"° If the personal magnetism of Cousin was enormous, Quinet’s 
response was extravagant and for several months unremittent. That summer 
he made a practice of walking through the Luxembourg Gardens, along a 
route which permitted him, at one point, to catch a glimpse of Cousin’s 
window." 

Cousin gave freely of his encouragement and of his time, was enthusiastic 
and uncritical. In July Quinet read the beginning pages of his Introduction, 
by now nearly one hundred pages in manuscript, before a gathering at 
Cousin’s home. He had hardly begun before the master interrupted with 
delighted cries of ‘“C’est beau! C’est parfait!’ Cousin’s idealism, fervor 
and optimism, his impressive and dramatic manner, account for, in so far 
as Quinet’s own personality does not, the passionate episode. Later Quinet 
was repelled by Cousin’s theatrical emotionalism. One may presume that 
in 1825 just this trait dazzled him. As for Cousin’s thought, it seemed to 
Quinet scarcely different from that of Mme de Staél. Thus Cousin seemed 
a re-enforcement of an old faith. 

During the Restoration Cousin represented a strong reaction against the 
materialism of the previous century, against what he termed wne doctrine 
désolante. A defense against skepticism was what he offered and what 
Quinet sought. Cousin’s intellectual and political opportunism were ob- 
scured for Quinet by his own sincerity. In later life he could state, with 
more justice than has usually been granted, that Cousin “taught me 
neither an idea nor a fact; I owe him nothing.’ Gabriel Monod, who was 
sharply critical of the manner in which Quinet turned against Cousin in 
1830, concluded that Cousin did not seem to have had any direct influence 
on either Quinet or Michelet.‘ One may conclude that those opinions which 

8. Mme Edgar Quinet, Edgar Quinet avant l’exil (Paris, 1887), pp. 92-93. 

9. See J. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, M. Victor Cousin: Sa vie et sa correspondance 
(Paris, 1895), I, 126-127, 131. 

10. Quinet, Lettres 4 sa mére, I, 306-309. 

11. Ibid., I, 321. A person as little prey to immoderation as Renan recalled the 
‘incomparable life which the conversation of Cousin exhaled’ (Ernest Renan, 
Souvenirs d’enfance et de jeunesse [Paris, 1883], p. 58), and the Cousin Renan knew 
had lost something of his enthusiasm, was twenty years older than the sage of thirty- 
three who captivated Quinet. 

12. Quinet, Lettres a sa mére, I, 335. 


13. B. N., Nouv. aeq. frang. 11831, “Journal Quinet,”’ VII, 155. 
14. Gabriel Monod, La Vie et la pensée de Jules Michelet (Paris, 1923), I, 71. 
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Quinet shared with Cousin in 1825 were ones which the younger man had 
formed before 1825, and that Mme de Staél was most important in forming 
them. 

None the less, Cousin encouraged and supported Quinet in his studies, 
and in his nascent ambition to become the interpreter for France of German 
philosophy. Exactly how decisive this was in determining Quinet’s future 
is impossible to say, but its importance is not to be doubted, and the charge 
that Quinet was ungrateful is justified. 

The evidence of Quinet’s letters to his mother is ample to disprove the 
consistently inaccurate Mme Edgar Quinet when she dates Quinet’s 
severance from Cousin well before 1830. At the end of 1828 Quinet wrote 
to Michelet that, in viewing the French scene, it was clear to him that 
Cousin was decidely the only truly philosophic French mind: only he “had 
the sense of what was divine, which is the most important part of the 
science of philosophy.’’® 

An emotional crisis, occasioned by developments in a relationship be- 
tween Quinet and a young married woman, resulted in his decision to leave 
France temporarily. Cousin and friends at Strasbourg recommended 
Heidelberg as a retreat from temptation, and in December, 1826 Quinet 
crossed the Rhine. Creutzer drew him to Heidelberg, and he carried a 
letter of introduction from Cousin to the German philosopher. Quinet re- 
mained in Germany for slightly more than two years, except for periodic 
visits to France. At Heidelberg he came to know well both Creutzer and 
Schlosser. The young man’s ambition to become an interpreter of German 
thought and culture for the French public was intensified and he now 
determined to make this his career. The distasteful matter of earning a 
livelihood pressed itself upon him ever more urgently. But the German en- 
vironment, the Herder translation, and work on three lengthy essays so 
absorbed Quinet that material insecurity was less disturbing to him than 
it had been in the past. Germany was briefly a greater love than France— 
because in Germany there was faith, there was not the cynicism and in- 
difference which seemed to him to characterize his own countrymen. 

Exact chronology poses a difficult problem as regards both Quinet’s 
beginning and completing the Herder translation, and the writing of his 
introductory essay, the Introduction a la philosophie de Vhistoire de V'-hu- 
manité. The effort of Quinet, and particularly of his widow, to obscure the 
record has led to the last result they wished. They hoped to hide Cousin’s 
real part, and the result of their efforts has been that it has been exagger- 


15. Mme Quinet, op. cit., pp. 102-106. 

16. Monod, op cit., I, 70. Mme Quinet included excerpts from this letter in Cin- 
quante ans d’amitié: Michelet-—Quinet (1826-1875), 2nd ed. (Paris, 1903), pp. 26-27, 
but suppressed this passage. A letter to his mother in December 1829 gave evidence 
of a continued full measure of admiration (Lettres @ sa mére, II, 126). 
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ated. Oscar A. Haac is the most recent scholar to fall into the error of 
crediting Cousin with introducing Quinet to Herder.” However, desiring 
to make it appear that the introductory essay had been uninfluenced by 
Cousin, Quinet did give 1825 as the publication date, and noted, when the 
essay was included in the 1857 edition of his works, that it had been written 
in 1824.* This was not an accurate account. That the translation and the 
Introduction were begun in late 1824 is indeed likely, although the Jntroduc- 
tion was probably not finished until the summer of 1826 and the complete 
translation not until the end of 1827. Mme Quinet wrote that Quinet began 
the translation in October, 1824, from an English translation (he did not 
then know German), and that at the same time he began the /ntroduction.” 
Monod noted that the Introduction could not have been written until after 
Quinet met Michelet (probably in May, 1825, but not before), because of 
the comparison between Vico and Herder made in the essay. The assump- 
tion that Michelet introduced Quinet to the thought of Vico is a sound one, 
if the fact is not certain, but Monod was only guessing when he wrote that 
Quinet began the work in 1825 and completed it in 1827. The latter guess 
was probably wrong.”° 

The first two volumes of the Herder translation were not published until 
early 1827, with the Introduction. Quinet, on March 17, informed his mother 
that he had had copies sent to Constant, Royer-Collard, Lamartine, and 
Goethe, and that he was working on his Essai général sur Herder In her 
account of Quinet’s friendship with Michelet Mme Quinet published a 
letter from Quinet to Michelet which refers to proofs Quinet had asked his 
friend to correct.“ She dated this letter in 1825, and wrote that the proofs 
were of the /ntroduction, the printing of which had begun. Three pages 
later a letter is printed, dated May 27, 1827, in which Michelet acknowl- 
edged receipt of Quinet’s “beau travail.’” Mme Quinet inferred that this re- 
mark concerned the third and final volume, which a May 7 letter of Quinet 
had announced would be available soon. The letter she dated 1825 ob- 
viously dated from late 1826 or early 1827, and the May 27, 1827 letter 
undoubtedly referred to the /ntroduction and the first two volumes of the 
translation. The third volume, which included the Essai, did not appear 
until January, 1828, and in September, 1827 Quinet had not yet completed 


17. Oscar A. Haac, Les Principes inspirateurs de Michelet (Paris, 1951), p. 86. 

18. Edgar Quinet, @uvres complétes (Paris, 1858), II, 395. 

19. Mme Quinet, Avant l’ezil, p. 83, and in a note, Quinet, Lettres 4 sa mére, I, 
395. 

20. Monod, op cit., I, 64, 68-69, where he also corrects Mme Quinet with respect 
to details surrounding the first meeting of Quinet and Michelet. 

21. Quinet, Lettres a sa mére, II, 33. The letter to Constant, dated at Heidelberg, 
March 11, 1827, was published by G. Rudler in RHL, XVIII (1911), 941-942; that to 
Goethe, dated at Heidelberg, March 25, 1827, was published by F. Baldensperger 
in RHL, XV (1909), 335. 

22. Mme Quinet, Cinguante ans d’amitié, p. 10. 
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the translation. That the Jntroduction had been completed in the summer 
of 1826 is suggested by Quinet’s letter (written in June), in which he said 
that he was busy with proofs of the first volume, but that he had vetoed 
the publisher’s wish to bring out this volume separately, rather than waiting 
until the second, and possibly the third as well, could be translated. The 
publisher waited for the second volume, not for the third.” 

It should be noted that Quinet undertook the translation itself without 
knowing German, and in translating from an excellent but not perfectly 
exact English translation, he was under the further handicap that his 
English was inadequate. Henri Tronchon’s detailed study of the transla- 
tion itself is sound in its main conclusions: the first, that Quinet consulted 
Herder in the original German only as “‘an accidental and tardy scruple,” 
and that the Churchill translation was his ‘“‘trame continue et solide’’;?® 
second, that under the influence of Bossuet Quinet frequently weakened 
Herder’s meaning, was inexact in translating certain important words, and 
embellished Herder’s style “often without seeming to have good reason, 
but frequently enough because of his own instincts and tendencies, in 
deference to public tastes, and finally because of religious and moral scru- 
ples.’”* Quinet worked on the translation during his first year at Heidel- 
berg, and did at that time learn German, though he did not master it. 


Southern Methodist University 


23. Quinet, Letires a sa mére, II, 48, 68. 
24. Ibid., II, 7. 
25. Henri Tronchon, Le Jeune Edgar Quinet ou l’aventure d’un enthousiaste (Paris, 
1937), p. 38. 
26. Ibid., pp. 316, 344; pp. 316-323 and 337-343 justify these charges. 
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GALDOS AND TAMAYO’S LETTER-SUBSTITUTION 
DEVICE 


By Paul Patrick Rogers 


WueEN Tamayo y Baus’ Un drama nuevo was presented on the stage of 
Madrid on May 4, 1867, it was almost immediately hailed as one of the 
outstanding plays of the nineteenth century. Since that time its position 
in the Spanish theater has not only been confirmed, but some critics have 
gone so far as to call it one of the world’s great dramas. Today, though we 
may consider it somewhat less than great, we must nevertheless confess it 
to be a remarkable piece of dramatic literature. It is notable for its con- 
struction, for its characterization, for its conflict of human passions, and 
for its bold use of the device of the play within a play. 

These qualities have already been noted time and again by various 
critics. But the play is further remarkable for an artifice so unique in drama 
that its use here seems to have been its only appearance in the theatrical 
literature of the world. This artifice is the letter-substitution device by 
means of which the author forces the merging of his outer action into the 
plot of the inner play until the two actions, the feigned and the real, become 
one and culminate in a single catastrophe. 

Scholars who have written about Un drama nuevo have found antecedents 
and, they think, sources of inspiration in many plays of an earlier age— 
Thomas Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Corneille’s L’JI- 
lusion comique, Rotrou’s Saint-Genest, Lope de Vega’s Lo fingido verdadero, 
and Alexandre Dumas’ Kean.' They have called attention on occasion to 
striking parallels between it and certain later products of the European 
stage, such as Catulle Mendés’ Femme de Tabarin (1887) and the popular 
opera, J Pagliacci (1892). 

The one thing that Tamayo’s play and all the others have in common, 
those that came before and those that followed, is the contrivance of the 
play within a play, a device already well worn by the time Un drama nuevo 
was written. But to none of them was it indebted for the letter-substitu- 
tion device.* 

This is an unusually effective strategem, so much so, indeed, that, looking 

1. See: John D. Fitz-Gerald and John M. Hill, editors, Un drama nuevo . . . de 
Don Manuel Tamayo y Baus (Chicago, New York, Boston: 1924), pp. xxv-xxviii; 
Roy Temple House, ‘‘Lope de Vega and Un drama nuevo,” RR, XIII, 84-87; Marcelino 
Menéndez y Pelayo, Obras de Lope de Vega, publicadas por la Real Academia Espanola 
(Madrid, 1894), IV, xxxix-liii; Narciso Sicars y Salvadé, D. Manuel Tamayo y Baus, 
estudio critico-biogrdfico (Barcelona, 1906), pp. 362 ff.; Boris de Tannenberg, Un 
dramaturge espagnol, M. Tamayo y Baws (Paris, 1898), p. 57. 

2. It has not been shown conclusively that Tamayo’s play owed anything beyond 
the play-within-a-play device to any of these dramas, except perhaps to the Kean 
of Dumas and to Hamlet. 
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at it in retrospect, we are made to wonder that it had not been used by 
France’s fertile-minded melodramatists and by her drama factories headed 
by the Scribes and the Dumas, or by those great creators of dramatic de- 
vices, Spain’s Golden Age dramatists, who invented and made trite in the 
seventeenth century all the tricks and artifices that melodrama and ro- 
manticism were to “reinvent’”’ a century and a half later. 

The reader will recall that Yorick, the comedian in Shakespeare’s com- 
pany, has long cherished the ambition to play a tragic role; that this part 
in the New Drama is finally given to him; that Walton, the regular tragedian 
is envious and seeks to avenge himself, and that this same Walton knows 
what his ambitious rival does not suspect—that Alice is in love with her 
husband’s protégé, Edmund. Revenge and catastrophe delay no longer 
than the opening night. 

While Yorick in his new role wins plaudits never accorded to Walton, 
the latter lurks backstage near Alice’s dressing room, watching this unsus- 
pecting actress who plays opposite her husband as the unfaithful wife. 
Edmund, who has the part of the lover in the inner play, approaches Alice 
and slips into her hand a note telling her that a ship sails before dawn 
which will carry them away to a new life and to happiness. The moment 
she is alone, Walton forces the letter from her and when Yorick is back- 
stage for a brief moment, contrives that he shall suspect his wife’s faith- 
fulness. Called by an impatient public, Yorick returns to the stage full of 
doubt and suspicion. Soon Alice and Edmund, and Walton too, are all on 
the stage for the rapidly approaching end of the New Drama. 

It happens that Walton, in the role of the traitor Landolfo, is supposed 
to hand over to Count Octavious (Yorick) a presumptive letter which 
Manfred (Edmund) has written to the Countess (Alice). Instead of giving 
him a blank piece of paper, as he is supposed to do, he substitutes for it 
Edmund’s note to Alice, thus putting into the hands of the tormented 
Yorick proof of his own ignominy. In a scene of great dramatic power, 
Yorick, carrying his acting role to its terrible end, in a fit of bitter grief 
and blinding rage, kills Edmund before the very eyes of the audience that 
believes it all play-acting. 

Now this artifice, this substitution of a real letter for a blank piece of 
paper, for a mere stage property, and through it forcing the coincidence of 
fiction and reality, is so unusual a bit of theatrical manipulation that we 
might expect to find it the property of many dramatists. But such is not 
the case. 

We can assume that Benito Pérez Galdés, who by 1867 had decided to 
quit studying for the law and was haunting the theaters of Madrid at this 
time, saw Un drama nuevo on the stage, possibly at its estreno,’ if not, then 
at a later date, and probably several times. That he was impressed by the 
play is hardly to be doubted, for he was fond of everything theatrical. 

Galdés was a bold novelist. In his Episodios nacionales he never hesitates 


3. It was in May, 1867 that Galddés left Madrid for his first trip to Paris. 
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to make his fictional characters rub elbows with the outstanding figures of 
history, and even makes them, on occasion, the pivots of Spanish destiny. 
Again, and with a daring that is often breath-taking to the reader, he 
brings into his fiction the very personages, even kings and queens, who 
drive the nation’s chariot on its dizzy career. 

With the same boldness, almost arrogance, he appropriated Tamayo’s 
strategem for the culminating’ point of the action in one of his most en- 
tertaining episodios, La corte de Carlos IV (1873). Galdés was a great bor- 
rower; in fact, borrowing, especially of incident and matter, was one of 
the important techniques employed by him in the composition of the 
Episodios nacionales. And the case under consideration is an excellent ex- 
ample of the way in which he made appropriated material his own. He 
cannot be accused of plagiarizing Tamayo here any more than he can be 
charged with plagiarizing elsewhere the facts of history. He simply “took” 
the device because he needed it and because it fitted into his story. Galdés 
was fully aware that every reader of his day would know whence it came. 

Those who have read the novel will recall that the year is 1807, and that 
among the principal characters of the fictitious plot are Lesbia, the Duchess 
of X; Pepita Gonzalez, an actress in the company of the great tragedian 
of the day, Isidoro Maiquez; this actor himself, and Don Juan de Majiara, 
a member of the Royal Guards. The actor M4iquez, loved by his leading 
lady, cannot reciprocate her affection because he is passionately enamoured 
of Lesbia. But this fine lady has two men on the string at the same time— 
Maiquez, with whom she is only toying, and the handsome member of the 
Guards, Don Juan de Majiara. A performance of Othello is to be given in 
a private theater for the delectation of some of Madrid’s upper society, and 
in this play the leading parts are to be taken by Isidoro Mdiquez and by 
the Duchess of X, Lesbia, the lady he loves. 

The Othello to be performed is not that of Shakespeare, but the strange, 
‘“‘twice bastardized’ version of Teodoro de la Calle, who translated it from 
the French of Ducis in 1802. Now this play by Ducis is an odd thing, in- 
spired by the work of the great English master, of that there can be no 
doubt, but deformed so as to meet the demands of eighteenth-century 
neoclassicism. The French adaptor did not know English® and had few 
scruples. Desdemona became Hédelmone (Edelmira in the Spanish) and 
was more concerned about her father than about her lover. Othello the 
Blackamoor became Othello the mulatto, for, says Ducis, the former would 
have been too revolting for the French public.* And, passing over other 

4. “*. . . dos veces mutilado y bastardeado”’ (Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Jsidoro 
Mdiquez y el teatro de su tiempo (Madrid, 1902], p. 1121. 

5. ‘‘Ducis ne savait pas l’anglais.’”’ (Ch.-Mm. des Granges, Histoire illustrée de la 
littérature francaise, 8th ed. [Paris, 1961], p. 658). 

6. “Quant a la couleur d’Othello, j’ai cru pouvoir me dispenser de lui donner un 
visage noir, en m’écartant sur ce point de l’usage du théAtre de Londres. J’ai pensé 
que le teint jaune et cuivré, pouvant d’ailleurs convenir aussi 4 un Africain, aurait 


l’avantage de ne point révolter l’ceil du public. . . .”’ (J. F. Ducis, @uvres, (Paris, 
1818}, III, 91.) 
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arbitrary mutilations, Othello, in order to conform to the requirements of 
good taste as interpreted by Ducis, is made not to smother his lady, but to 
stab her in full view of the audience.’ 

In this wretched Othello there is a moment in which the father, who 
opposes his daughter’s marriage to the Moor, secures her signature to a 
note of whose contents she is unaware, but which states that she renounces 
her love for Othello in favor of a suitor to be provided by her father. When 
in the play the Moor, goaded to unbearable jealousy by Pésaro (Iago), 
demands proof, he is given this letter of renunciation bearing the signature 
of his lady. It is then that he decides to kill. 

Now it has happened that a letter written by Lesbia to Juan de Majfiara 
ridiculing Mdiquez has gone astray and fallen into the hands of her rival 
for the actor’s affections, the earlier-mentioned Pepita Gonzdlez, who 
hungers for an opportunity for revenge. On the night of the performance 
the action begins in an atmosphere of general expectation and continues 
without hitch to the last act. During an intermission an incident occurs 
backstage that arouses Mdiquez to an almost unbearable pitch of jealousy 
and suspicion. Recall here that it was an offstage scene that made Yorick 
the suspicious and jealous madman who needed only concrete evidence of 
Alice’s love for another to become a killer. From this point on the action 
of Galdés’ novel parallels that of Tamayo’s play. 

Onstage for the final act, Mdiquez, like the Moor of Venice, is prey to 
his suspicions. His mood is vicious. In his acting he falters and jumbles 
his lines. The audience becomes nervous and apprehensive. Finally the 
scene arrives in which Othello demands proof of Edelmira’s infidelity. Here 
it is that Pésaro (Iago) enters with the letter and, lashing the Moor into 
a frenzy of passion, hands him the missive. 

Backstage, meanwhile, Pepita Gonzadlez has not been idle. She has 
changed the blank paper for Lesbia’s note to Majfiara and has substitued 
a real dagger for Maiquez’s stage weapon of wood. Mdiquez’s eyes fall upon 
the letter. As Galdds tells us, “he reads and rereads the note in silence; his 
dry and bloodless lips tremble, and as if what he is reading were unreal, he 
goes over it again and again. Finally he raises his eyes, passes his hand 
across his brow, stammers a few incoherent words, shuts his eyes as if try- 
ing to regain control of himself, takes a few steps toward the audience and 
then staggers backwards; he trembles all over and his eyes flash fire. 
Closing his fists and gesticulating wildly, he begins to declaim” (La Corte 
de Carlos IV |Madrid, 1922], page 270). The artifice of the drama has dis- 
appeared. Madiquez makes the words of the tragedy his own, and the 


7. “Mon dénouement a eu de la peine 4 passer A Paris; et 4 Londres, les Anglais 
soutiennent trés bien celui de Shakespear. Ce n’est point avec un poignard qu’Othello, 
sur leur théAtre, immole son innocente victime; il lui presse, dans son lit, et avec 
force, un oreiller sur la bouche, il le presse et le represse encore jusqu’d ce qu’elle 
expire. Voila ce que des spectateurs frangais ne pourraient jamais supporter.”’ (Ibid., 
pp. 94-95.) 
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barbarous and impassioned Othello horrifies his audience with his genuine 
anger. To an explosion of enthusiastic applause he leaves the stage. 

The scene changes. It is the bedchamber of Edelmira. Lesbia is lovely 
with her long, loose hair falling down her back and her graceful body en- 
veloped in a tunic of fine white cloth. To her faithful servant she confides 
her fearful presentiments, and then in a sweet and melancholy voice lightens 
the burden of her heart with the song of the willow. Relieved, she lies down 
to sleep. 

For a brief moment the stage is silent. Then Othello enters and ap- 
proaches her bed. There is a letter in his hand and a dagger of steel at his 
belt. Edelmira awakens, troubled. Othello exclaims with ferocious voice. 
She protests her innocence. Then the Moor, now Maiquez, thrusts the 
paper into her hands and unsheathes his dagger. Lesbia, no longer Edel- 
mira, leaps from her bed with a scream of terror and runs frantically about 
the stage calling for help. In a blind fury Isidoro pursues her. He catches 
her and raises his weapon to strike. 

Here we have an exact duplication of the situation in Un drama nuevo— 
a reality and a fiction merging to become a single action. And this is brought 
about by the substitution of a real letter for a blank piece of paper, by a 
device taken by Galdés from its inventor, Manuel Tamayo y Baus, and 
apparently used by these two writers alone in all the world of literature. 

It is strange that no one seems to have been aware heretofore that Galdés 
borrowed this letter-substitution device from Tamayo’s play. At least one 
critic, however, has recognized that the merging of reality and fiction in 
the novel had its parallel in the earlier drama. Angel Valbuena Prat, in 
commenting on this part of Galddés’ story, says: ‘““Culmina la dramaticidad 
del relato en la representacién de Otelo por este actor [M4iquez] y su identi- 
ficacién con la realidad. Coincide Galdés con el tema de Un drama nuevo de 
Tamayo, probablemente por una fuente comtin que atribufia un hecho de 
tal indole al propio Mdiquez” (Historia de la literatura espafiola, 2nd ed. 
[Barcelona, 1946], II, 726). The ‘‘fuente comtin” is a story about Maiquez 
to the effect that in a performance of Othello he so identified himself with 
his part that the life of his leading lady was imperiled. The story was told, 
thirteen years after the appearance of Galdés’ novel and nineteen after the 
performance of Tamayo’s play, by the actor Antonio Vico in a talk given 
by him at the Ateneo de Madrid in 1886, and is reproduced by Carlos 
Vazquez Arjona in his “‘Cotejo histérico de cinco Episodios Nacionales de 
Benito Pérez Galdés,” (Revue Hispanique, LX VIII, No. 154, p. 389). But 
Vico’s account is the very flimsiest of evidence and was based mostly on 
legend which had grown up around the personality of the long since de- 
parted actor. Cotarelo rightly says of it: “Esta conferencia carece de todo 
valor histérico y eritico” (Isidoro Mdiquez y el teatro de su tiempo, p. 9, n.). 
It is much more likely that Tamayo was influenced, to a limited extent at 
least, by one or two of the plays that went before him, especially by Kean. 
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On the other hand, it is entirely probable that Galdés knew and used the 
story about Madiquez, for that would be characteristic of him, and such an 
incident, with its theatrical elements, was the kind of material which Galdés 
delighted to use in his early episodios. 

To return to our own story and finish it: Galdés was not a writer of 
tragedies, so, at the critical moment, the other actors and the public inter- 
vene. Lesbia’s life is saved, Mdiquez comes to his senses, Pepita Gonzalez 
has had her revenge, and Galdds goes on to bring his novel to a happy end- 
ing. 


Oberlin College 








THE WISDOM OF THE YOUNG PROUST 
By Justin O’Brien 


In Proust’s unfinished novel, Jean Santeuil, written before 1900 and only 
now revealed to us thirty years after his death, there figures a successful 
novelist of whom Proust writes: 


Une fois devant son papier, il écrivait ce qu’il ne connaissait pas encore, ce qui 
linvitait sous l’image oi il s’était caché (et qui n’était en quoi que ce soit un sym- 
bole) et non ce qui par raisonnement lui aurait paru intelligent et beau. Des pen- 
sées comme cela, il les laissait passer tous les jours, sentant que ce n’était pas cela 
qu’il avait A écrire, car elles n’étaient pas accompagnées de la joie particuliére qui 
était pour lui le signe de la valeur des idées, comme Descartes disait que l’évidence 
est le critérium de la vérité. (III, 301.)! 


Obviously he is speaking of himself here, for we know from A la recherche 
du temps perdu that his earliest invitations to write invariably came to him 
as a desire to isolate the essence of things hidden behind their physical 
appearance. 

Yet this passage might remain obscure to us if it did not remind us of 
another passage in the second volume of Le Temps retrouvé: 


Quant aux vérités que |’intelligence—méme des plus hauts esprits—cueille 4 
claire-voie, devant elle, en pleine lumiére, leur valeur peut étre trés grande: mais 
elles ont des contours plus secs et sont planes, n’ont pas de profondeur parce qu’il 
n’y a pas eu de profondeurs 4 franchir pour les atteindre, parce qu’elles n’ont pas 
été recréées. .. . 

Je sentais pourtant que ces vérités que |’intelligence dégage directement de la 
réalité ne sont pas 4 dédaigner entiérement car elles pourraient enchasser d’une 
matiére moins pure mais encore pénétrer d’esprit ces impressions que nous apportent 
hors du temps |’essence commune aux sensations du passé et du présent, mais qui 
plus précieuses sont aussi trop rares pour que l’ceuvre d’art puisse étre composée 
seulement avec elles. Capables d’étre utilisées pour cela, je sentais se presser en 
moi une foule de vérités relatives aux passions, aux caractéres, aux moeurs. (TR, 
II, 52-53.) 


Juxtaposing these two statements, one feels inclined to conclude that the 
young Proust, more intransigent than the mature writer, completely re- 
jected the truths brought by the intelligence in favor of those essential, 
profound truths perceived by the senses in an associative flash and later 
developed by the intellect, like a photographic negative in a dark-room. 
But by the time he wrote the second passage he recognized that he could 

1. References are to the three-volume edition (Paris: Gallimard, 1952); references 


to A la recherche du temps perdu are to the original edition in sixteen volumes (Paris: 
Gallimard, 1923-27) and the usual abbreviations are used. 
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not make up his work entirely of the too rare products of inspiration and 
was happy to contrast them, and fill them out, with his intellectual re- 
flections. 

It was chiefly the passage from Le Temps retrouvé that justified me, some 
years ago, in attempting to throw new light on Marcel Proust by disengag- 
ing over four hundred maxims from the text of A la recherche du temps perdu 
and revealing him as a moraliste.2 Further implicit justification lay in a 
letter of 1915 to Mme Sheikévitch in which, rapidly summarizing the re- 
maining fourteen volumes of his work, then unpublished, Proust included 
as many as six aphorisms he was to use in those volumes.* Thus he unwit- 
tingly confessed how vital they were to the development of his long novel. 

Now, the statement about his novelist in Jean Santeuil would seem to 
relegate the expression of aphoristic wisdom to the writer’s later years— 
if it were not contradicted by the very contents of Jean Santeuil. For in 
those three volumes, presumably written before Proust was thirty, it is 
possible to find no fewer than 112 reflections and maxims appearing at the 
rate of one every eight pages. This represents an even slightly greater con- 
centration than in A la recherche. 

Such a statistical comparison invalidates one of Albert Feuillerat’s 
major conclusions after contrasting the pre-1913 version of A la recherche 
with the final text. From his examination of the unrevised galleys of 
Proust’s second volume and his hypothesis as to the probable nature of the 
third and final volume as it was planned in 1913, he ventured the statement 
that in the greater part of the 2,500 pages of additions made between 1912 
and 1922, 


... auteur a complétement renoncé 4 sa méthode. Ces additions, on l’a déja fait 
observer, sont pour la plupart des généralisations sur l"homme et sur la vie, des 
vérités relatives aux passions, aux moeurs, aux caractéres, en un mot des révélations 
de l’intelligence, des idées.‘ 


It was this observation more than any other that led Feuillerat to see 
“dans le roman de Marcel Proust deux formes aussi distinctes l’une de 
autre que si l’on avait devant soi un texte da 4 deux écrivains collaborant”’ 
(page 1). He calls the work as it stood apparently complete before the war 
the first version and the work we now know the second version. But had 
he known Jean Santeuil, he would have been obliged to discern in an even 
earlier redaction the same seeming collaboration of two different writers 
and would have found it impossible to write: 


Les généralisations, les raisonnements, les dissertations, déchirent 4 tout instant 
l’atmosphére de réve éveillé dans laquelle le roman se déroulait tout d’abord et les 


2. Cf. “Marcel Proust as a moraliste,’”? RR, XX XIX (1948), 50-69, and The Maxims 
of Marcel Proust (Columbia University Press, 1948). 

3. Cf. ‘Marcel Proust’s Maxims Again,’? MLN, LXIV (1949), 410-412. 

4. Comment Marcel Proust a composé son roman (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1934), p. 128. 
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passages si sensuellement poétiques, qui sont restés de la premiére conception, ne 
forment maintenant que des touches vives sur le fond grisAtre d’une pensée ab- 
straite, souvent abstruse. (Page 262.) 


The subjects are the same here as in the later work, and I can do no better 
than to group the young Proust’s “‘swarm of truths” under the same head- 
ings—Man, Society, Love, Art, Time and Memory—and to quote what I 
wrote in 1948: “‘The first three categories concern characters, manners, and 
passions. The last two correspond to Proust’s chief technical problems; 
since he held such special conceptions of Art and of Time, it is not sur- 
prising that he should have some pointed truths to impart on those sub- 
jects. But the greatest number of his aphorisms quite naturally concern 
man and his ways.” 

Still in his twenties, then, Marcel Proust already possessed a gift for 
generalization and frequently mastered a lapidary form of expression. 
Quite naturally, since he did not rework his manuscript for publication, 
many of the thoughts lack the polish of the later aphorisms. The surpris- 
ing thing is that so many of them nonetheless bear comparison with his 
mature work. Most of them do not reappear in any form in A la recherche, 
but it is instructive to examine the three that he did preserve in recog- 
nizable shape. Here we read: 


Le pouvoir que certaines personnes ont 4 certaines heures sur notre destinée les 
doue 4 nos yeux d’une grandeur et d’un charme dont, tout naturellement, et sans 
mensonge, nous laissons paraitre que nous sommes remplis. Et nos nerfs surexcités, 
capables de percevoir des nuances souvent inapercues, vibrent délicieusement A 
leur plus simple politesse, 4 une attention délicate, 4 des maniéres empreintes de 
douceur. (II, 98-99.) 


With the passage of time, Proust came to the conclusion that such a power 
over our lives was most often exercised to our detriment. Hence in Du 
cété de chez Swann (II, 288) his statement becomes simply: 


Nous vouons toujours un sentiment de vénération 4 ceux qui exercent sans frein 
la puissance de nous faire du mal. 


Again we find here: 


C’est ainsi que notre expression habituelle et notre expression dans les circonstances 
habituelles révélent le fond de notre caractére. L’air d’un homme dans la rue est 
image de son attitude en face de la vie. Elle se masque sous un air ahuri, une atti- 
tude imperturbablement majestueuse, un air ennuyé que le sourire éclaire un mo- 
ment, mais qui reprend aussitét devant les passants. (II, 315, and III, 305-306.) 


This observation, which appears twice in Jean Santeuil as if it were a 
favorite, must be the crude form of the lines we know from A l’ombre des 
jeunes filles en fleurs (III, 198): 
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Les traits de notre visage ne sont guére que des gestes devenus, par l’habitude, 
définitifs. La nature, comme la catastrophe de Pompéi, comme une métamorphose 
de nymphe, nous a immobilisé dans le mouvement accoutumé. De méme nos 
intonations contiennent notre philosophie de la vie, ce que la personne se dit A 
tout moment sur les choses. 


Perhaps the most revelatory change occurs in the refining of this thought: 


La présence de celle qu’on aime ne peut calmer le désir, étant encore un tel éloigne- 
ment, et celle qu’il aime en accordant au pauvre amant un jour de plus par semaine, 
ou une heure de plus par jour, n’épuise pas mieux sa tristesse qu’une enfant qui 
goutte 4 goutte voudrait vider la mer. (III, 16.) 


In A L’ombre des jeunes filles en fleurs (II, 46) it reads: 


La possession d’un peu plus de la femme que nous aimons ne ferait que nous rendre 
plus nécessaire ce que nous ne possédons pas, et qui resterait malgré tout, nos be- 
soins naissant de nos satisfactions, quelque chose d’irréductible. 


Had Proust saved and reworked all of these reflections, he would doubt- 
less have improved them all. The fact that he did not feel the need to do 
so simply shows what a natural tendency of his mind it was to draw general 
conclusions about all he observed. Inasmuch as his mind was constantly 
and spontaneously developing such thoughts, it would have been futile 
for him to go back to those of his youth. 

Perhaps as a young man he was not conscious, as he was later to become, 
of either the value or the multiplicity of his intellectual reflections. The 
fact that his imaginary novelist deliberately rejected them would suggest 
this. But another capital passage in Jean Santeuil tells specifically of the 
hero’s love of maxims: 


Et chaque fois que, en dehors de la trame du récit, il y avait une de ces réflexions, 
de ces phrases qui n’avaient pas de rapport avec la contingence du récit, il était plus 
particuliérement heureux. Car un écrivain que nous adorons devient pour nous 
comme une sorte d’oracle que nous aimerions 4 consulter sur toute chose et chaque 
fois qu’il prend la parole pour donner ainsi un avis, exprimer une idée générale, 
parler, lui, de cet Homére, de ces dieux que nous connaissons, nous sommes ravis, 
nous écoutons bouche bée la maxime qu’il lui plait de laisser tomber, désolés qu’elle 
soit si peu longue. (I, 178-179.) 


And even here, in this categoric justification for cherishing and collecting 
Proust’s or anyone else’s aphorisms, Proust sweeps beyond his individual 
hero—that is, beyond himself—to generalize. 


Columbia University 
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THE WISDOM OF JEAN SANTEUIL 


The following sampling includes fifty of the best reflections from Jean 
Santeuil, grouped according to the five categories already suggested: “De 
homme,” “Du monde,” “De l’amour,” “De l’art,” “Du temps et de la 
mémoire. Nothing has been added to or subtracted from the text as it ap- 
pears in the novel. . 


“DE L’HOMME”’ 


Car la vie s’arrange pour nous adoucir nos propres maux de facon a 
nous les faire supporter. Mais |’imagination nous présente les maux des 
autres dans toute leur désolation intime, sans mettre en nous rien de ce 
qui les rend si insignifiants ou méme doux. Aussi est-ce sur ceux-lA que la 
pitié répand toutes ses larmes. Les nétres, elle ne les voit méme pas. (I, 82.) 


+ 


Mais |’intelligence et la sensibilité d’un enfant se développent irréguliére- 
ment, au hasard d’un rayon de soleil et plus encore d’un orage. (I, 90.) 


* 


Les personnes qui jouent leur réle dans nos ambitions ou nos chagrins 
d’homme ne sont plus les mémes qui se penchaient sur notre berceau, et 
mettaient un baiser déji tremblant sur notre téte enfantine. Et les bras 
encore vigoureux ou affaiblis qui nous élevaient au-dessus de terre, les yeux 
qui cherchaient dans notre figure incertaine, dans nos yeux encore naifs, & 
reconnaitre les traits aimés du passé, 4 deviner les traits mystérieux de 
l’avenir, ne sont plus ceux qui se tendront vers nous aux adieux suprémes, 
ne sont plus ceux qui rencontreront pour la derniére fois le regard ardent ou 
faible et toujours incompris de nos yeux. (I, 114.) 


* 


Le méme besoin de bavardage qui nous pousse & la ville & parler 4 nos 
amis des événements de la vie politique ou de la vie privée se satisfait a la 
campagne en parlant 4 ceux qu’on rencontre, du méme air d’importance, 
du temps qu’il fait. (1, 168.) 


* 


Car notre vie, quelle qu’elle soit, est toujours l’alphabet dans lequel nous 
apprenons & lire et od les phrases peuvent bien étre n’importe lesquelles, 
puisqu’elles sont toujours composées des mémes lettres. (II, 11—12.) 

* 

Ce que nous admirons le plus chaudement devient pour nous la mesure 
du reste. (II, 13.) 

* 

Quelle que soit l’idée dans laquelle nous avons mis le meilleur de notre 
pensée, il est presque impossible que nous ne lui conférions une sorte d’ex- 
cellence et que nous ne jugions défavorablement ceux qui adhérent & une 
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idée contradictoire. Et pour le sceptique méme, le scepticisme, ou plutét 
un certain scepticisme devient une sorte de foi, toute espéce de dogmatique 
étant considérée comme des paiens encore dans |’erreur. (II, 14.) 


Qui saura jamais dans quelle mesure incertaine et flottante |’extréme 
aveuglement se méle, dans une tendresse profonde, & |’extréme clairvoyance? 
Nous pouvons & la fois douter des mémes choses auxquelles nous croyons 
et dans la mort méme. Car tout ce qui pour nous est l’objet d’un sentiment 
profond ressemble en cela 4 la vie, qui est pour nous un objet de foi et 
d’amour. Nous croyons & la durée de nos amours et nous en doutons. Nous 
croyons & la vie immortelle et nous en doutons. Nous croyons aux serments 
de celle qui nous aime et nous en doutons. (II, 74-75.) 


* 


Car les jeux et les drames de l’histoire, si brdlants 4 distance, sont com- 
posés des mémes éléments que nos vies obscures, de la substance méme de 
Vunivers. L’histoire est comme |’analyse astronomique, cette science qui 
démontre la composition des étoiles les plus lointaines parce qu’elles con- 
tiennent les mémes éléments et les mémes gaz, comme le chemin que nous 
foulons tous les jours, comme le corps dans lequel nous vivons et les os qui 
reposeront un jour prés de ceux de notre mére. (II, 85-86.) 


* 


Les jeunes gens laborieux espérent toujours qu’A leur examen on leur 
demandera tout ce qu’ils ont si bien appris, et qu’ainsi en réponses bréves 
mais exactement représentatives toutes leurs connaissances apparaitront 
aux yeux de |’examinateur, pour |’estime de qui aucune heure de leur long 
travail n’aura été ainsi perdue. Aussi le candidat, méme brillamment recu, 
éprouve-t-il toujours une sorte de déception quand son examen est fini. 
Il n’a pu dire aucune des choses qu’il savait. Et s’il a eu de bonnes notes 
c’est sur les points dont il ne s’était pas préoccupé, qu’il avait superficielle- 
ment ou pas du tout abordés. En sorte qu’il lui aurait suffi de travailler une 
heure au lieu d’un an pour passer cet examen. Nous ne sommes pas plus 
raisonnables de croire que quand un filou est pris, que quand un homme de 
bien est récompensé, le juge tient dans sa main et énumére |’un aprés 
l’autre tous les actes bons ou mauvais de l’homme qu’il a en face de lui, sans 
plus en oublier un seul, que la conscience de cet homme a pu les lui repré- 
senter durant des nuits d’insomnie ou des heures de satisfaction. C’est le 
moins important de ses vols, celui qui était le plus isolé, avait le moins de 
rapports avec sa vie de voleur, duquel il n’avait jamais pensé qu’on pdt 
lui demander compte, dans lequel il n’est méme peut-étre pas coupable, qui 
le fait arréter. Et tous ses autres vols désormais inutiles 4 son chatiment 
resteront inconnus. Mais comme |’éléve qui ne savait pas sur quoi il serait 
interrogé a été obligé de travailler pendant un an pour que dans cette 
préparation ce qui sera la matiére encore inconnue de |’examen ait été re- 
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gardé pendant cing minutes, si bien que ses réponses donnent en somme— 
comme un verre d’eau pris dans un fleuve montre assez bien s’il est trouble 
ou clair, fat-il dans d’autres parties plus clair ou plus trouble—une idée 
suffisante du sérieux de sa préparation, en somme le vol od n’a pu étre mélé 
qu’un homme d’une conscience oblitérée, communique un mépris suffisant 
pour cette conscience, sans que la connaissance de ces forfaits fat nécessaire. 


(II, 90-92.) 


= 


Mais quand nous avons 4 dire des choses qui nous émeuvent beaucoup, 
nous nous raccrochons au premier détail matériel dont |’énoncé interrompt 
un moment |’effort douloureux que nous faisons sur nous-méme pour expri- 
mer ce qui nous cofite tant a dire. (II, 99.) 

* 


Semblable 4 la porte merveilleuse qui veillerait comme un gardien doué 
de pensée sur une demeure enchantée, la paupiére, quand une lumiére trop 
vive vient frapper l’ceil, se ferme d’elle-méme sur le palais fragile od elle 
donne accés et le protége ainsi d’une attaque qu’il ne pourrait soutenir. 
Notre sensibilité n’est pas pourvue d’organes moins délicats et moins ré- 
sistants, qui sous le nom d’évanouissements, d’hébétude, de sommeil ou 
de fiévre, jettent sur elle, au moment ov la douleur trop violente la briserait, 
leur enveloppe fine et impénétrable. Au plus fort de la mélée et quand la 
position devenait vraiment dangereuse, un dieu prenait Ajax par les cheveux 
et le dérobait aux coups de ses ennemis dans un nuage. (II, 109-110.) 


* 


C’est une sorte de loi du talion du monde moral, que ceux, si brillante que 
soit leur intelligence, si vive que soit leur sensibilité, qui, par paresse ou 
pour toute autre raison, n’ont pas 4 leur activité un objet intérieur et désin- 
téressé, se trouvent dans leurs diverses appréciations sur la vie tenir 
un compte énorme de la forme pure. Et cette loi est si l’on y réfléchit en 
effet inévitable. (II, 127.) 


* 


Les gens passionnés trouvent volontiers toutes les qualités aux personnes 
qui sont aimables pour eux, tous les défauts 4 celles qui sont désagréables. 
Chez un poéte se servant de son intelligence dans la vie, cela aboutit 4 des 
panégyriques ou 4 des diatribes motivées, fondées en apparence sur des 
raisons profondes, dont la faiblesse réelle apparait si, une brouille ou une 
réconciliation intervenant, les tableaux se trouvent changés. (III, 137.) 

. 


C’est avec notre téte seulement que nous pouvons penser, et nous la 
fatiguons avec les années nous lui donnons peu & peu la forme de ce que 
nous y avons mis. Certes, il ne faut pas dire que nous ne faisons que tourner 
tout le temps dans le méme cercle: dans le méme cercle nous pouvons faire 
tourner une infinité de choses différentes. (II, 146-147.) 
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Tant c’est avec nos soucis qu’est faite notre tristesse comme c’est avec 
notre maladie qu’est fait notre mal étre, de sorte qu’un fiévreux claque des 
dents au soleil et qu’un malheureux pleure dans la joie générale parce que 
c’est en nous que sont le bonheur et le malheur. (II, 154.) 


* 


La ou nous menons une vie saine et une vie heureuse, nous aimons 4 
croire que réside en effet le secret de la force et le privilége de la beauté. 
“Vous verrez l’air qu’il fait la-bas. Je vous garantis que la-bas vous respi- 
rerez!’’ Hélas, la respiration ne dépend pas que de I’air. (II, 172.) 

* 


Nous avons beau nous pencher au-dessus du réservoir de toutes les 
forces: il n’entre jamais qu’autant d’air qu’en laisse passer notre haleine, 
et il ne vient jamais dans notre sang qu’aussi impur que |’ont fait nos pou- 
mons. (II, 193.) 


* 


Nous aimons bien qu’un ministre nous décore, méme si nous n’avons 
aucun titre 4 cela, mais aprés cela s’il décore d’autres personnes qui n’y 
ont pas de titres, nous voudrions volontiers |’arréter et l’empécher d’abais- 
ser follement par 1a le prix de ce qu’il nous a donné. (III, 37.) 


* 


..car les maux que le raisonnement prévoit comme inévitables, 
Vespérance en recule si loin la venue qu’a de si grandes distances ils ne 
semblent plus effrayants mais comme irréels. (III, 77-78.) 

* 


Nous nous demandons si la mort de notre grand-pére nous fait l’ombre de 
chagrin mais en approchant de sa chambre, nous éclatons en sanglots. Nous 
ne savons pas si nous avons encore du cceur, mais nous donnons notre bourse 
& un malheureux. Nous avons comme prés de nous, sans avoir plus la 
faculté de lire dans son Ame, un enfant qui pleure et qui fait du bien. Nous 
ne savons pas si nous aimons encore Mme §. et tous les soirs nous allons la 
voir, et la visite que nous allons lui faire en nous demandant si cela lui fait 
plaisir, la décommande-t-elle que nous avons recu un coup en plein coeur. 

Tant il semble que ce soit dans les parties cachées & notre conscience que 
notre vie instinctive continue 4 se dérouler tout le cours de notre vie, comme 
bat notre pouls et circule notre sang. (III, 125-126.) 


* 


Car dans l’inconnu des événements qui nous sont cachés, il est bien 
difficile que tout ce qui est faux éveille nos soupcons et que la vérité soit ce 
que nous imaginons. Car elle n’est pas déterminée par les possibilités seules 
que nous imaginons mais par une réalité antérieure que nous ne connaissons 
pas. (III, 133.) 
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Nous ne pouvons approcher des étres les plus perdus sans reconnaitre en 
eux des hommes. Et la sympathie pour leur humanité entraine notre tolé- 
rance pour leur perversité. (III, 319.) 


* 


Qui songerait 4 égayer une conversation en insinuant qu’un de ses amis 
vit de vols et d’assassinats? Mais quand la pensée du vice n’a plus rien 
@horrible, qu’on fait société avec lui, parler du vice n’est plus rien de si 
terrible, et étre ami des gens, puisqu’on peut avoir des amis tels, n’est plus 
rien desi sacré. La malveillance devient le compromis naturel entre |’indign- 
ation et l’amitié. (ITI, 321.) 

* 

Les changements de l’individu se consomment dans |’espéce, mais l’indi- 
vidu reste attaché 4 sa nature primitive, en tant qu’elle est inscrite pour 
ainsi dire dans les lignes de sa figure bonne ou méchante, de son corps 
volontaire ou mou, et ce corps dans les habitudes dont a vécu sa famille 
comme l’huitre & sa coquille, et sa coquille au rocher. On a pu voir que 
lespéce huitre devienne par transformisme |’espéce papillon, mais un in- 
dividu huitre est toujours mort sur le rocher, od l’attachait la coquille dont 
il ne pouvait pas sortir sans mourir. (III, 324-325.) 


* 


Un Frangais établi chez les musulmans s’habitue aux moeurs des musul- 
mans, mais s’il y retrouve un Frangais, retrouve du méme coup pour le juger 
la morale frangaise. (III, 327.) 

* 

Tous les hommes meurent, c’est par 14 que le plus grand est petit, dit la 
philosophie commune, puisque c’est par 14 qu’il touche a l’infini et au néant. 
Par la pensée de la mort, ou & la venue de la mort, dans |’4me la plus obs- 
cure ou la plus bornée s’ouvre un jour mystérieux sur l’infini. (ITI, 333.) 


“DU MONDE” 


Certains étres humains désirent, parce que ne le connaissant qu’en imagi- 
nation ils ne le connaissent qu’en beau, ce qui leur a toujours manqué. La 
courtisane désire l’indépendance. Certains hommes, le chic. Ce qui fait 
que nous voyons chaque jour, un valet de chambre aimé, choyé, chez des 
maitres qu’il a servis toute sa vie et qu’il pourrait servir, avec la certitude 
d’en hériter un jour, jusqu’a leur mort, les quitter une fois riche pour aller 
perdre en quelques mois comme marchand de vin les économies qu’il a 
faites comme domestique. Ce qui fait que la plus grande joie d’un acteur, 
qui en a connu pourtant de si vives, est d’étre décoré comme un sous-chef 
de bureau, qu’une cocotte quitte le banquier qui la traitant comme une 
fille lui donne deux cent mille frances par an, pour le jeune panier percé qui 
lui parle comme A une femme du monde, et en la rendant amoureuse lui 
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fait croire qu’elle en est une. Ce qui fait aussi que tant de jeunes filles ou 
de jeunes gens nés de parents dont la profession ou la race fut dédaignée, 
lachent leurs amis, giachent leur bonheur, engagent leur fortune, donnent 
leur vie pour avoir un noble comme témoin dans un duel ou comme invité 
& sa table. I] est 4 remarquer que les gens de lettres, fils souvent de parents 
pauvres, et voyant le monde d’ailleurs 4 travers leur imagination qui em- 
bellit tout, font souvent au monde un sacrifice qui chez eux est plus grand 
que pour d’autres, puisqu’il ajoute 4 tous les biens immolés que nous venons 
de dire, l’amour de la solitude, les joies de la vie intérieure, la profondeur de 
leur pensée, la dignité de leur vie, la solidité de leur gloire. (I, 251-252.) 


* 


Le développement de la pensée dans un sens intérieur et moral a pour 
effet de développer en nous une sorte d’extréme sensibilité, d’allégresse af- 
fectueuse pour tout ce qui nous entoure, dans les moments ot nos tendances 
intellectuelles ne sont entravées par aucune préoccupation égoiste. Un 
poéte ou un philosophe qui a pour défaut, par exemple, la vanité, n’est 
plus qu’un simple mondain dans les lieux ot sa vanité est excitée: aussi 
n’est-il pas susceptible d’éprouver, auprés des personnes dont la société, par 
exemple, le flatte, de joie douce et proprement poétique. Méme seul dans un 
salon ravissant, attendant une femme & la mode, il n’éprouve, soyez-en sir, 
que des sensations médiocres, et ce sont les mots qui lui font dire quand la 
maitresse de la maison entre: “Quel endroit ravissant, on voudrait passer 
sa vie ici” et non lui qui en ce moment fait parler les mots. (II, 139.) 


* 


Mais si ]’on songe que |’automatisme appelé bonnes maniéres détruit 
toute spontanéité, tout exercice véritable de l’esprit, toute possibilité de 
poésie, on concevra aussi que la poésie, le véritable exercice de |’esprit, dé- 
truise tout automatisme et toutes bonnes maniéres. (II, 310-311.) 

—_ 


Ainsi nous passons la soirée au méme théAtre qu’un ami, dans une loge 
voisine, sans le savoir, et la promenade que nous avons faite 4 minuit dans 
le Bois de Boulogne ot nous ne voyions personne, apercue par hasard par 
un Anglais de passage, racontée par lui & son retour & Londres devant un 
Allemand que nous n’avons pas vu depuis dix ans, lui permettra de nous 
intriguer 4 sa premiére visite en France. (III, 46.) 

+ 


.. Car avec tous ceux dont l’admiration ou le respect nous donnent 
bonne idée de nous-mémes nous sommes aimables comme une femme ne peut 
s’empécher de sourire devant un miroir qui lui présente une ravissante 
image d’elle-méme. (III, 81.) 


+ 


Notre amabilité envers les autres nous retire généralement tout droit 
& leur respect. Noble, riche, beau, intelligent, trouvez-vous dans un hdtel le 
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voisin d’un bourgeois pauvre laid et béte? Tant qu’il ne vous connaitra 
pas, il sera plein de considération pour vous. I] parlera peut-étre de vous A 
’hételier et aux garcons d’un ton méprisant, afin de faire croire que vous 
n’étes pas “plus que lui,”’ mais au fond il sera persuadé du contraire. Vos 
moindres faits et gestes |’intéresseront. Mais soyez aimable avec lui, vrai- 
ment aimable, pendant un jour ou deux. Je ne vous donne pas plus: tout 
son respect tombera. Du moment que vous étes aimable avec lui, c’est que 
vous n’étes pas plus que lui, au contraire, car lui n’est aimable qu’avec ceux 
qui sont situés au-dessus de lui dans |’échelle sociale. Si vous étiez réelle- 
ment riche vous lui parleriez insolemment, si vous étiez authentiquement 
noble, vous ne voudriez pas parler avec lui. Les paroles par lesquelles 
Lohengrin avoue 4 Elsa son nom n’étaient pas plus dangereuses pour lui, 
elles ne marquérent pas plus irrévocablement la perte de tous ses avan- 
tages, que votre “je suis charmé de vous voir, faites-moi donc le plaisir de 
venir diner avec moi.” S’il accepte votre initiative, c’est 4 la lettre en 
croyant que c’est & vous qu’il fera plaisir. Si vous aviez dit “l’honneur,”’ 
il croirait vous honorer. S’il ne restait que vous avez tout un appartement 
dans l’hétel ot il n’a qu’une chambre, et que votre domestique, que vous 
avez amené avec vous, vous dit “Monsieur le Comte,” il le prendrait de 
haut avec vous. (III, 85-86.) 


+ 


Mais notre présence au milieu de nouveaux individus nous hypnotise 
pour ainsi dire de la fixité de leur réalité individuelle, nous fait oublier les 
questions abstraites que nous pouvions nous poser sur ce qu’ils représen- 
taient jusque-la 4 notre imagination et établit entre eux et nous des rap- 
ports originaux et vivants qui ne se soucient point, dans leur poussée 
spontanée, des idées préconcues que nous pouvions avoir. (III, 105.) 


“DE L’AMOUR” 


Comme |’amour, la haine se nourrit de mensonges. (II, 104.) 


* 


Les années de notre vie que nous avons vécues avec le plus de passion, 
une fois révolues,.sont pour nous comme un roman que nous avons lu 
jusqu’a la fin: une fois lu, nous n’avons plus de plaisir & le relire. Et les 
personnes dans lesquelles nous avions l’illusion d’avoir mis le plus de 
nous-mémes, sans doute nous n’y avons rien mis, que le vent de notre 
amour et la fumée de nos sens. Car, une fois cela envolé, combien peu nous 
désirons les revoir. (II, 214.) 


* 


Nous nous rendons bien compte quand nous ne sommes pas aimés que 
nos imaginations relativement 4 une personne et nos innombrables désirs 
n’ont aucun rapport avec la réalité. Mais 4 défaut de pouvoir donner une 
sorte de réalité objective 4 nos espérances en les trouvant favorisées par 
la personne, nous éprouvons un grand bonheur & les trouver dans les poétes, 
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dans les musiciens. Et comme les sentiments que nous y retrouvons ex- 
primés avec tant de force et qui donnent quelque chose de plus réel & notre 
amour, en |’affirmant comme autre chose qu’un réve personnel, nous ne 
pouvons pas les séparer de celle qui les cause pour nous, nous en arrivons 
& considérer tous les serments d’amour, toutes les paroles passionnées 
qu’il y a dans la poésie et dans la musique, comme les souvenirs d’un amour 
réciproque qu’il y aurait réellement eu entre notre amie et nous, qu’il y 
aurait di y avoir, de sorte que nous nous rejouons ces airs et redisons ces 
vers en nous essuyant les yeux comme en relisant des billets d’amour d’une 
femme qui depuis nous aurait trahi. Et 4 ce moment-la toute la poésie 
amoureuse, toute la musique amoureuse nous paraissent supérieures aux 
autres. (III, 142.) 


* 


Car ceux qui sont amoureux croient avoir un plaisir désintéressé 4 voir 
les gens qui connaissent |’amour, 4 parler de |’amour. Mais c’est dans |’es- 
poir d’y retrouver leur amour 4 eux. Dés que ce qu’on dit de l’amour ne 
peut leur convenir, ils ne s’y plaisent plus. Et un amoureux sera moins 
heureux de causer de l’amour avec Stendhal que de sa maitresse avec son 
porteur d’eau. (III, 168.) 


* 


Il faut aimer pour savoir qu’on n’est pas aimé. Quand on n’aime plus, 
on est toujours assez aimé. (III, 250-251.) 
* 


L’amour est notre grand initiateur, notre grand corrupteur. Il nous 
assimile, il nous aliéne. (III, 322.) 


“DE L’ART” 


Au fond un grand homme, une belle ceuvre nous redonnent confiance dans 
la vie et dans la pensée, une médiocre nous laisse sans espoir. Peut-étre 
notre foi ou notre doute expriment-ils seulement la valeur, le degré d’étre 
de notre pensée? Et notre découragement ou notre satisfaction aprés avoir 
écrit, la valeur de ce que nous avons fait. (II, 252. 

* 


Les seules belles choses qu’un poéte puisse trouver c’est en lui. Donnez- 
lui un moment d’inspiration c’est-a-dire faites qu’il entre en communication 
avec lui-méme et vous lui donnerez le bonheur. Mais donnez-lui des riches- 
ses, des honneurs, des plaisirs, vous ne lui donnerez rien car vous le ferez 
d’autant plus sortir de lui. Mais cette prise de possession de soi-méme 
n’est pas directe. I] faut qu’il se recgoive soi-méme des mains mystérieuses 
qui le détiennent. Aussi montrez-lui une personne belle, une personne in- 
telligente, ce n’est rien. Mais il peut y avoir telle personne qui, placée 
devant ses yeux 4 une époque ancienne de sa vie, se trouve en avoir gardé 
pour lui seul l’impression 4 jamais. Peut-étre en la voyant la retrouvera-t-il 
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toute, et cette présence lui donnera quelque chose car elle lui donnera un 
peu de lui-méme. (II, 314.) 


* 


Mais un livre tout différent de notre réve présent en éveille d’autres qui 
trouvent en lui leur satisfaction. Vous cherchiez un George Eliot. Vous 
trouvez un Stevenson. A la dixiéme page c’est de Stevenson que vous avez 
maintenant besoin, et la onziéme et les suivantes le satisfont, car nos 
réves n’ont pas la forme des vues mais la forme qu’un Dieu leur donne. 
(II, 320.) 


oe 


C’est sans doute pour cela que les pages les plus brillantes d’un écrivain 
sont souvent un morceau imposé comme par exemple une préface deman- 
dée, un certain article. La matiére sur laquelle l’esprit s’exerce n’est pas 
esprit lui-méme, toujours fuyant et 4 approfondir. C’est un terme fixé 
qui ne change pas, sur lequel l’esprit va, revient, rebondit chaque fois 
plus fort et plus brillamment. (III, 117.) 


* 


A celui qui entre les innombrables ceuvres qui accomplissent perpétuelle- 
ment leur révolution solitaire, traversant une distance infinie, va 4 notre 
ceuvre, monde complet od notre pensée est cachée, mais perdn entre tous 
les autres mondes pareils, comme un grain de sable entre les grains de 
sable, et pourtant aussi loin de tous les autres qu’une étoile des autres 
étoiles, et y salue notre 4me d’un sourire fraternel et confiant, nous nous 
sentons unis par un fil aussi mystérieux, aussi sacré, aussi doux que ce 
rayon de l’étoile du soir qui voyage pendant des centaines de siécles, 4 
travers des millions de lieues, pour venir toucher d’une clarté caressante 
notre regard ami, comme si penchée 4 toute la hauteur de |’infini une Ame 
sceur y veillait impérissablement sur la nétre. (III, 202-203.) 


“DU TEMPS ET DE LA MEMOIRE”’ 


Mais ce qui semble le plus important 4 un moment de la vie od par une 
heureuse illusion nous ne doutons pas que cette importance ne doive nous 
paraitre égale jusqu’a la fin de nos jours, un peu de temps se passe et nous 
n’y pensons plus. (I, 54.) 


* 


C’est dans ces guérisons que j’admire la nature: elles sont si miraculeuses 
et si simples. A vrai dire, je crois que pareille 4 ces médecins qui sous 
différents noms de calmants vous donnent de l’opium, ses remédes sont 
toujours 4 base d’oubli, ou plutét d’habitudes, qui est le vrai nom, vous le 
savez, l’oubli n’est qu’une variété. Je ne sais pas s’il y a de la pitié, quoi- 
qu’elles soient si douces, au fond de ces belles lois qui nous acheminent 
& une autre condition, mais il y a bien de la grandeur. (I, 57.) 
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Et ce plaisir profond, en justifiant que nous donnions & |’imagination la 
premiére place, puisque nous comprenons maintenant qu’elle est |’organe 
qui sert ]’éternel, nous reléve peut-étre aussi nous-méme en nous montrant 
& nous-méme si heureux, dés que nous sommes dégagés du présent, comme 
si notre vraie nature était hors du temps, faite pour gofiter |’éternel et 
mécontente du présent, attristée du passé. C’est pourquoi vivons, connais- 
sons toutes les heures, soyons tristes dans des chambres, ne nous désolons 
méme pas trop d’avoir vécu dans des voitures élégantes et dans des salons. 
Nous ne savons pas quel jour of nous chercherons la beauté dans une mon- 
tagne ou dans un ciel, nous la trouverons dans le bruit d’une roue de caout- 
chouc ou dans |’odeur d’une étoffe, dans ces choses qui ont flotté sur notre 
vie ot le hasard les raméne flotter encore, mais mieux armée, mais mieux 
armée cette fois-ci pour en jouir, détruisant leur image passée de leur réalité 
présente, nous arrachant & l’esclavage du présent, nous inondant du senti- 
ment d’une vie permanente. (II, 233-234.) 


* 


Quand le corps lui-méme de celle que nous aimions perd, aussitét que 
notre sentiment ne le consacre plus, le charme prestigieux qu’il avait pour 
nous, comment une bille d’agate, une lettre, un ruban le garderaient-ils 
plus longtemps? Nous vivons tournés vers l’avenir et quand nous paraissons 
trouver encore la méme douceur aux choses qui avaient charmé notre 
passé, c’est que ce passé dure toujours et que c’est pareil 4 lui que nous 
révons l’avenir. Un tel passé n’est jamais bien vieux. C’est le livre donné 
Vété dernier par une amie que nous croyons aimer encore le printemps 
prochain. Et encore combien il est pour nous bien mort auprés de la rose 
qu’elle nous a laissé prendre hier, qui est elle-méme un peu pale auprés 
des paroles qu’elle nous dira demain. (III, 155-156.) 


* 


Nous sommes obligés hélas de laisser nos ceuvres inachevées, mais nos 
idées sont reprises par ceux qui nous suivent, et quand nos yeux sont 
fermés pour jamais, les vieilles gens en reconnaissent le regard dans le 
regard de nos enfants, qui ne nous ont pas connu et qui gardent notre 
souvenir dans leurs traits, sinon dans leur coeur. (III, 275-276.) 








REVIEWS 


Ronsard poéte de l'amour. Livre premier: Cassandre. Par Fernand Desonay. 
(Académie Royale de Langue et de Littérature Francaises de Belgique) 
Bruxelles: Palais des Académies, 1952. Pp. 281. 


This handsome volume is the first of a trilogy to be devoted to Ronsard’s 
love poetry. The second will deal with the poems written for Marie Dupin, 
the third with those addressed to Héléne de Surgéres. 

The method of presentation adopted for this first volume is chronolog- 
ical. Given M. Desonay’s objective, which requires him to study the suc- 
cessive phases of Ronsard’s poetry for Cassandre, another method would 
have been difficult, perhaps impossible. But the excellence of the writing, 
the sincerity and poetic imagination of the author, and the interesting 
nature of his point of view, unite to prevent any sense of tedium sometimes 
associated with the chronological approach, except, as M. Desonay himself 
recognizes, in the most arduous and thankless portions of the exposition. 

In the Introduction, which joins personal observation and thorough docu- 
mentation in a gracious marriage, the author takes us on a tour through 
the Ronsard country and through La Possonniére, the manor of the Ron- 
sard family. We then follow the fortunes of the Cassandre theme in the 
works of the poet from the beginning, through the Odes of 1555, the year 
in which Ronsard turned from Cassandre to Marie Dupin, and finally 
throughout the collective editions (1560-87) whose publication Ronsard 
supervised personally in whole or in part. 

It is just to apply to the author the words in which he describes one 
great quality of the poet of Vendéme: “Ronsard est partout chez lui, du 
moment que monte de son coeur A ses lévres la vis lyrica” (page 167). If 
proof were needed of M. Desonay’s gift for poetic interpretation of the 
critical function, it could be found on the same page in the delicacy and 
charm with which he expresses his admiration for the loveliest of Ron- 
sard’s odes to Cassandre, “‘Mignonne, allons voir si la rose,”” while formulat- 
ing the essence of his theory of poetry: ‘“C’est le cas de dire que l’incantation 
des mots et des sons compte plus que le parfum d’un visage velouté, que 
l’arome subtil des roses.’’ But the reader who would understand this book 
must himself not become so enchanted by the harmonies of M. Desonay’s 
style as to fail to see his intention of giving to music a clear primacy over 
meaning in Ronsard’s lyric poetry, and by the same token, to assert the 
primacy in literature of form over substance, of vates over faber, of pavia 
over roinots. 

One should not object to the frequent presence (pages 79, 81-82, 84, 
197) of a congenial analogy, developed with brilliance and sensitivity, 
between the related worlds of poetry and music, if one did not gradually 
become aware that the analogy tended toward the literal identification of 
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poetry and music, and that in turn this identification tended toward the 
replacement of poetry by music, and, in the end, toward the ardently de- 
sired submergence of meaning, and even of understanding, under combing 
waves of pure music: “Pareil au Wagner le plus mélodique,” says M. 
Desonay, ‘‘et qui se garde bien d’introduire la moindre dissonance dans le 
crescendo des cordes & |’orchestre, dans cette vague déferlante qui doit 
finir par submerger les sens et l’entendement, notre lyrique dédaigne tout 
ce qui n’est pas musique pure” (page 196). To remove any possibility of 
misunderstanding, the author, in an epilogue of many beauties, quotes an 
audacious observation by André Suarés: “‘Ce qui fait le poéte, c’est la 
lyre uniquement” (page 274), which is but the echo, immensely deepened 
in significance for the reader who has attentively followed the argument of 
the intervening pages, of the same quotation that occurs just beyond the 
threshold of the book (page 75). This formula is thus a kind of alpha and 
omega of M. Desonay’s feeling and thought on the nature of poetry. And 
although I am prepared to follow him very far in his illuminating examina- 
tion of Ronsard, I should have followed him to the very end had he been 
able to add this further observation taken from the same page of André 
Suarés, and which profoundly qualifies the thought quoted by M. Desonay: 
“La poésie lyrique est un chant de la pensée’’; and this, the most expres- 
sively intellectual of all: “Aux cimes de la pensée, la poésie prend la parole.’”! 

Symptomatic of the author’s voluntary neglect, if not rejection, of 
thought in poetry, is the emphasis on “le Ronsard faunesque,” the frankly 
carnal Ronsard. The first chapter, “Ronsard vert galant,”’ is devoted to 
establishing the thesis that Ronsard ‘‘met l’accent sur les beautés toutes 
charnelles” (page 46); that the youthful poet “...ne recule devant |’ex- 
pression salace de son désir vif” (page 57). Summarizing his discussion of 
Ronsard’s first Amours, the author says: ‘‘Ainsi le recueil des Amours de 
1552 demeurerait fidéle jusqu’au bout & une note de gauloiserie dont nous 
n’avons eu nulle peine a déceler la persistance. Et si nous avons pu donner 
l’impression d’appuyer quelque peu sur cette note, c’est que |’explication 
traditionnelle par le néo-pétrarquisme éthéré n’est qu’une assez aimable 
trahison du texte méme—de la lettre et de |’esprit—de pas mal de sonnets 
amoureux” (page 110). M. Desonay considers this sensuality closely re- 
lated to the lyricism of the first Amours. He is aware that this lyricism has 
been much contested, and, with his customary loyalty cites many of the 
texts which express such a doubt (pages 272-273). Two of these, with 
which M. Desonay is familiar, but which are not cited in the present con- 
text, are of particular interest because they were written by Marc-Antoine 
de Muret, author of the extensive commentary on the Amours of 1552, 
whose close friendship with Ronsard dated from the preceding year, and 
who must have known as well as anyone could, the nature of the literary 


1. The three quotations from Suarés are on p. 8 of his article ‘“Musique et poésie”’ 
in the special number of the Revue Musicale: Ronsard et la Musique, 1** mai 1924. 
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motivation of the poems for Cassandre.? Both of these texts are found in 
comments on particular sonnets of the Amours. “. . . les Poétes’”’ says the 
commentator, “ne sont pas tousjours si passionnez, ne si constans en 
amour, comme ils se font. Et combien qu’ils disent 4 la premiére, qu’ils 
peuvent aborder, que plutost ciel et terre periroient, qu’ils en aimassent 
une autre: si est-ce toutefois, que quand ils rencontrent chaussure a leur 
pied, leur naturel n’est pas d’en faire grand conscience.’ Elsewhere, when 
Ronsard protests that he is weary “[de] tant Petrarquiser’’ Muret defines 
the verb: ‘Faire de l’amoureux transi.”* Was not Laumonier justified in 
wondering: “Comment n’y aurait-il pas dans une ceuvre ainsi comprise 
plus d’esprit que d’émotion véritable?’”* 

This was not Laumonier’s first opinion—he came to it as the result of 
repeated frequentation of the Amours, which seemed to him, upon con- 
sidered thought, “bien plus comme une série d’exercices, par lesquels 
Ronsart s’est fait la main de 1545 4 1552, que comme |’expression d’un 
amour véritable et débordant. .. .”* The reader who knows Ronsard, and 
loves what is truly warm and magnanimous in him, will judge for himself 
whether in any other part of his love poetry there is such a density of out- 
worn literary conventions, such a show of misplaced classical erudition, 
such a desert of lapidary images, as one may find in many parts of the 
Amours for Cassandre: 


Ce beau coral, ce marbre qui souspire, 

Et cest ébénne ornement d’un sourci, 

Et cest albastre en vouste racourci, 

Et ces zaphirs, ce jaspe, et ce porphyre. . . . 


It is not until the author, in the wake of Ronsard, is about to turn from 
Cassandre to Marie, that his argument takes its next major step. This 
occurs in connection with an effort to explain why, in the “épuration”’ of 
the collected works performed by Ronsard in 1578 and 1584, the poet is so 
anxious to remove Alexandrine and retain only decasyllabic sonnets in the 
first book of the Amours. The paragraph in which the argument makes 
this new advance is the bond between Volume I of the trilogy and the next 
that is to appear, for it summarizes what has preceded, and foreshadows 
what is to follow: 


Ronsard, en 1578, l’année oi il publie en vers dodécasyllabiques les Sonnets pour 
Héléne, se rend compte, dirait-on, de cette sorte de cassure de rythme qu’intro- 


2. ‘*... je puis bien dire,”’ says Muret in the Préface to his commentary, ‘“‘qu’il y 
avoit quelques Sonets dans ce livre, qui d’homme n’eussent jamais esté bien entendus, 
si l’autheur ne les eust, ou A moy, ou A quelque autre familierement declarez.’’ Hugues 
Vaganay, @uvres completes de Ronsard (Paris: Garnier, 1923), I, Ixvii-Ixviii. 

3. Ibid., pp. 119-120. 

4. Ibid., p. 141. 

5. Revue de la Renaissance (1902), p. 76, n. 

6. Ibid., p. 103. 
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duisent, dans le déroulement des sonnets en vers ‘“communs”’ [i.e. decasyllabic] 
pour Cassandre, les alexandrins. A la suppression, dans |’édition collective de 1578, 
des deux sonnets 4 Cassandre en vers dits désormais “‘héroiques”’ [i.e. Alexandrine], 
ne cherchez pas d’autre raison que celle-la. Il n’y en a pas d’autre; mais comme elle 
est révélatrice! Pour moi, qui me suis efforcé de montrer, chez Ronsard, |’accord 
entre |’émotion amoureuse et le rythme, elle équivaut, cette suppression des deux 
sonnets de 1553 en vers de douze syllabes, 4 la preuve sous la somme. Elle fait la 
preuve, en tout cas, que Ronsard est extrémement attentif 4 cette question de la 
mesure du vers. Cassandre, |’épisode Cassandre, c’est le sonnet en vers décasylla- 
biques, parce que Cassandre,—revenons-y comme 4 notre leitmotiv,—c’est la 
période du chaud lyrisme de jeunesse, d’inspiration amoureuse et qui se débride. 
L’alexandrin viendra plus tard, qui marque le triomphe du métier. (Page 221.) 


There is no real difficulty with the facts, as M. Desonay presents them. 
The Amours of 1552 contained no sonnets in Alexandrine verse; the two 
that slipped into the second edition (1553) were removed in 1578; subse- 
quently, sonnets in Alexandrines, like the eleven in the Bocages of 1554, 
certainly intended for Cassandre, were almost always excluded. To explain 
this it would suffice to suppose, as the author does, that Ronsard’s sense 
of metrical seemliness was offended by the hobbling intrusion of sonnets 
of a different rhythm into so homogeneous a pattern of some two hundred 
decasyllabic sonnets. But this explanation is not, by itself, satisfactory to 
M. Desonay. He seeks to strengthen it by establishing a relationship, 
presumably true only for the period of the first Amours, between the deca- 
syllable and Ronsard’s lyric passion, which is addressed nominally to Cas- 
sandre, but is in reality concerned only with its own expression. This equa- 
tion between the decasyllable and the erotic lyricism of the poet’s youth 
is the central novelty of M. Desonay’s book. 

Unfortunately, it raises genuine difficulties. To begin with, even the reader 
who has no special acquaintance with Ronsard’s methods knows that the 
poet had no scruples in transferring individual compositions, and whole 
groups, from one destinataire to another. A study of the migration of Ron- 
sard’s love poems in the successive editions would reveal that there can be 
no question of a permanent association of any of his meters with a given 
person, or what is more improbable, with a period more or less arbitrarily 
related to a given person. On this point I incline, with slight modifications, 
to the view expressed by Alexandre Micha, that it is necessary to take 
account “‘de la désinvolture avec laquelle il a retiré aux uns—et aux unes— 
pour donner aux autres, suivant son intérét [or that of the original or ulti- 
mate recipient], ses humeurs, ou simplement |’économie [sc. esthétique]| d’un 
recueil & assurer.’” 

Another difficulty is the fact, pointed out by M. Desonay, that in 1578 
Ronsard transferred the Alexandrine sonnet “Le sang fut bien maudit de 


7. Le Second Livre des Amours, éd. crit. par Alexandre Micha, (Geneva: Droz; 
Lille: Giard, 1951), p. xv. 
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ceste horrible face,” from the Continuation des Amours to the Premier 
Livre des Amours, where it was maintained through the subsequent collec- 
tive editions. The explanation given by M. Desonay for this exception 
(pages 226-227) seems to me involved and artificial. I prefer his amusing 
explanation of another lapsus by Ronsard: “Les poétes sont bien distraits. 
On ne peut songer 4 tout!” (Page 181.) Whatever the case may have been, 
the deliberate suppression of two Alexandrine sonnets from the first 
Amours for the apparent purpose of maintaining the metrical homo- 
geneity of a predominantly decasyllabic volume, together with the later, 
possibly inadvertent, addition of one Alexandrine sonnet to the same vol- 
ume, hardly constitutes a statistic sufficient to support the author’s point of 
view. 

The first Amours is predominantly, not exclusively, a decasyllabic col- 
lection. It contains many verses in meters shorter than the decasyllable, 
from the first edition to the last, and in constantly increasing numbers, 
so that the equation that the author seeks to establish is not simply that 
of the Cassandre period with the decasyllable, but with the decasyllabic 
sonnet, a circumstance that does not minimize the atmosphere of special 
pleading that envelops M. Desonay’s argument. Would not every difficulty 
be removed by the assumption, so inherently reasonable, that in his earliest 
sonneteering, Ronsard, like Du Bellay in the Olive, was merely carrying 
out the program laid down in the Deffence, which called for the imitation 
of the Petrarchan sonnet? 

A truly capital difficulty does not involve the sonnet at all. The equa- 
tion youth-sensuality-lyricism-Cassandre-decasyllable, which would have 
great difficulty in accommodating the fact that the Sonets et Madrigals 
pour Astrée, certainly not a work of Ronsard’s youth, are in decasyllables, 
results in a curiously distorted consideration of one of the most intensely 
poignant expressions of Ronsard’s love for Cassandre, written in 1569, 
when he had long emerged from the period of “‘lyrisme de jeunesse,”’ and 
...in Alexandrines! This is the extraordinary composition “‘A Cassandre”’ 
which begins “‘L’Absence, ny l’obly, ny la course du jour,” and which the 
poet suppressed in 1584; ‘‘. . . tout ce que nous savons,” says M. Desonay, 
“du Ronsard soucieux de ne célébrer Cassandre qu’en décasyllabes, ces 
vers ‘proprement nez pour les amours,’ nous autorise & ne pas chercher 
ailleurs la raison de l’ostracisme définitif porté contre une trés émouvante 
évocation ot le sentiment de |’existence n’avait qu’un tort: le tort de 
s’exprimer sur le métre du vers de douze”’ (page 219). 

It is perfectly true, of course, that Ronsard, in his Art poétique, had de- 
scribed the decasyllable as peculiarly apt for love poetry. But he had said 
a good deal more: 

Les vers communs sont de dix 4 onze syllabes, les masculins de dix, les foeminins 


d’onze, & ont sur la quatriesme syllabe leur repos ou reprise d’aleine, ainsi que les 
vers Alexandrins sur la fin des six premieres syllabes. Or comme les Alexandrins 
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sont propres pour les subjectz heroiques, ceux cy sont proprement nez pour les 
amours, bien que les vers Alexandrins regoyvent quelquesfois un subject amoureux, 
& mesmement en Elegies & Aiglogues, ot ilz ont assez bonne grace, quand ilz sort 
bien composez.® 


I incline to doubt, after reading this passage, that Ronsard could have 
felt, in removing the elegy “L’Absence, ny l’obly ...,” that it had been a 
mistake, rather than one of his greatest triumphs, to have written it in 
Alexandrines. He may have had a practical, not a metrical reason, for 
suppressing this superb composition, namely, the danger that its penetrat- 
ing sincerity, its inspired indiscretions, and above all, its insistent actualité, 
might compromise the reputation of the lady to whom it was addressed: 


Et quand le bon destin jamais n’eust fait revoir 
Tes yeux si beaux aux miens, le temps n’avoit pouvoir 
D’enlever une esquierre, ou d’amoindrir |’image 
Qu’Amour m’avoit portraite au vif de ton visage: 
Si bien qu’en souvenir je t’aimois tout ainsi 
Que dés le premier jour que tu fus mon souci. 
Et si l’4ge qui rompt & murs & forteresses, 
En coulant a perdu un peu de noz jeunesses, 
Cassandre, c’est tout un! car je n’ay pas esgard 
A ce qui est present, mais au premier regard: 
Au trait qui me navra de ta grace enfantine, 
Qu’encores tout sanglant je sens en la poitrine. 
Bien-heureux soit le jour que tes yeux je revy, 
Qui m’ont & pres & loin de moy-mesmes ravy.® 


It seems to me a reasonable supposition that Cassandre, the matron who 
in 1569 had been the wife of Jehan du Pré for over a score of years, though 
deeply touched by the tribute of so enduring a love as Ronsard’s, might 
have asked the poet to eliminate from his works a composition that was a 
permanent threat to her happiness. So intrinsically probable is this, that 
M. Desonay himself, when not pressed by the demands of a closely inte- 
grated argument, is able to say: 


Or cette édition de janvier 1584 nous présente un Ronsard prompt 4 manier le 
sécateur, ou du moins, et s’il s’agit de Cassandre, tout disposé 4 voiler—rétrospec- 
tivement—l’expression du désir amoureux, quitte 4 détourner vers d’impersonnelles 
amies les vers trop directs, les allusions trop précises 4 la passion charnelle. (Page 
220.) 


There are a number of other matters in this fascinating book upon which 
I should have liked to touch: M. Desonay’s interesting comments on 


8. Paul Laumonier, @uvres completes de Ronsard, XIV, 26. 

9. Paul Laumonier, @uvres completes de Ronsard (Paris: Lemerre, 1914-19), VI, 
371-372. I quote this text (1578) in preference to the princeps given by M. Desonay, 
to avoid one or two minor difficulties of punctuation that might obscure the meaning. 
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sincerity in poetry and the broader question they raise regarding history 
and value in literature; his frequent allusions to substance and form; and 
his reference to the relationship between the principles of vates and faber 
in the writing of poetry. Each of these discussions is skillfully interwoven 
with the Cassandrine portions of M. Desonay’s argument, and if I have 
isolated the latter it has been under the influence of a precept which, I am 
afraid, I have already violated: “Qui ne sut se borner, ne sut jamais écrire.” 
But it would be quite unjust not to point out with how much generosity, 
dictated by deep interest, the author has dwelt in the Appendices attached 
to each chapter on the question of the musical adaptation of Ronsard’s 
poetry. 

This volume, and its companions which are soon to see the light of day, 
merit a place of choice in the library of every student of the French Renais- 
sance and of every lover of French poetry. Though I have expressed certain 
reservations with respect to the thesis it presents, it is nevertheless a book 
of quite unusual qualities. It is firmly governed by a maturely meditated 
theory of art and of lyric poetry. In a progressively deepening sense, it 
intimately relates the work of Ronsard to this theory, with a feeling for 
ordonnance and a sensitivity of expression that are the certain hallmarks of 
the accomplished scholar who is at the same time an artist in “l’incantation 
des mots et des sons.” 

IsmDORE SILVER 
University of Connecticut 


The Dialogues of Guy de Brués. A critical edition, with a Study in Renais- 
sance Scepticism and Relativism. By Panos Paul Morphos. (The Johns 
Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, Extra Volume 
XXX) Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. Pp. xi + 330. 


Les Dialogues de Guy de Brués, contre les nouveaux academiciens, que tout 
ne consiste point en opinion: this is the full title of a work that deserves 
something better than the nearly complete oblivion into which it fell even 
in its own time. The first edition (1557) appears to have been the last 
until now; for one dated 1587 is at most a reimpression, and probably 
merely a stock of unsold 1557 copies adorned with a new title page. Villey 
has discussed Brués rather briefly as a minor source of Montaigne’s argu- 
ments in the ““Apologie de Raimond Sebond”’; Busson has studied his place 
in Renaissance rationalism; and many Pléiade scholars have used his work 
for biographical data and background on Ronsard, Baif, and their friends. 
Generally, however, he has remained merely a name that we know, not a 
writer that we read. It is this situation that Professor Morphos has set 
out to change. 

He now offers us a critical edition of the Dialogues with a substantial 
introductory study (pages 3-84) which, despite the title, is almost entirely 
about Brués and mainly a useful though rather long summary of the three 
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dialogues that follow. Despite some misprints,' which fortunately are never 
confusing, the text is carefully presented. The notes are entirely on sources; 
and if once or twice the reader would welcome help on meaning,’ this is 
normally quite clear, and the source information is extremely rich and 
valuable. There is no bibliography, presumably because the few pertinent 
works are discussed early in the Introduction. All the important tools are 
made readily available to the reader. Professor Morphos’ thorough compe- 
tence in the history of ideas, Greek, Latin, and Renaissance, is at all times 
evident. 

The Dialogues, to be sure, are not exciting. To this reviewer at least most 
of Villey’s strictures seem sound: the settings are awkward, the preliminary 
bickerings tedious and often childish, the use of the ancient authorities too 
docile, the skeptics too eager to abdicate as each dialogue draws to an end. 
But the book has real documentary interest. Here are most of the argu- 
ments that were in the air in the mid-sixteenth century about relativistic 
skepticism in the fields of epistemology, ethics, and the law. Here are many 
interesting details: an optimism about the chance of progress through 
method that almost anticipates Descartes (page 91); an enlightening dis- 
cussion of the key concept of bien né (237); an approach to a theory of 
climates (247-248); a Rousseauistic attack on property and social injus- 
tice (260-263); and another defense of the useful lie as an instrument of 
government (264-265). Here are Ronsard, Baif, Jean Nicot, and Guil- 
laume Aubert, perhaps not drawn to the life, but at least as they may have 
talked together. Though the bien pensants—Ronsard and Nicot—triumph 
a little too patly and completely, still the skeptical arguments have their 
day first, and it is indeed possible that the book’s main purpose is to air 
them. 

In short, the Dialogues are worth reading. This edition makes them 
easily accessible and enables us to read them intelligently. 

Donatp M. FRAME 
Columbia University 


La Renommée de Montaigne en France au XVIII® siécle, 1677-1802. Par 
M. Dréano. Angers: Editions de l’Ouest, 1952. Pp. 589. 


In Vendémiaire of the year [IX (1800) the citizens of Bordeaux decided 
to move Montaigne’s ashes from the ci-devant Eglise des Feuillants to a 
more appropriate place, free from religious contamination, in the cere- 
monial hall of the ci-devant academy. There was an impressive procession, 


1. We find it for il at least four times (pp. 102, 107, 258, 278); certains for certain 
(42), vout for vous (88), ait for aient (90), céua for ojya (112), la for le (118), eussemt 
for eussent (124), comprende for comprendre (146), small letters for capitals (141, 153), 
un for une (268). Perhaps merely questionable are premierment, apprehendré (157) 
and convaicre (284). 

2. As on p. 149, with astrological terms like “la trutine d’Hermes .. . l’animodar 
de Ptolomée .. . azamené... .”’ 
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and speeches extolling Montaigne as a true ancestor of the philosophes, a 
wise human moralist and a skeptic free from prejudice and fanaticism. 
Only one thing went wrong: they moved the wrong person. 

This episode almost symbolizes Canon Dréano’s findings in the book 
under review. Amid all the varied remarks and judgments that he quotes 
there runs one main thread: the, progressive abandonment of Montaigne 
by those Christians who spoke with authority, and his progressive adoption 
by the philosophes as one of their own. In M. Dréano’s judgment (admirably 
expressed in 1936 in La Pensée religieuse de Montaigne) the subject of this 
change in reputation was, in effect, the wrong person. 

M. Dréano has chosen not to attempt the broader question of Mon- 
taigne’s influence. The main reason he offers is the large amount of mate- 
rial, either unknown or of uncertain ascription, which could be critically 
important to such a study. But another reason emerges from his book. In 
this age of intellectual strife, Montaigne was rarely studied dispassionately. 
Few readers even attempted to embrace all his thought; the vast majority 
judged him on the basis of a few snatches or details that attracted or re- 
pelled them. Even the new facts revealed by important publications—the 
travel journal in 1774 and Naigeon’s edition, based on the “Bordeaux 
Copy,” in 1802—made little impression on opinions already formed. Bio- 
graphical articles generally copied one another, perpetuating old errors, 
discovering nothing new, not trying to see Montaigne as a man of his own 
time. M. Dréano’s conclusion is that “durant ces longues années, la rou- 
tine, l’imagination et le sentiment ont fait plus que l’esprit critique pour 
la renommée de Montaigne” (page 553). His book implies clearly that in 
this period Montaigne was more exploited than known, less an active force 
than a name. 

This summary is a great oversimplification of a complex work. It divides 
this long period, the longest in which Montaigne’s fortunes in France 
had not yet been fully studied,’ into four parts: 1677-1724 (“Les Essais 
proscrits”’), 1724-1773 (“Les Essais retrouvés’’), 1773-1789 (““Du Journal 
de voyage & la Révolution’’), and 1789-1802 (‘Montaigne pendant la 
Révolution”’). In the first period the Essais, newly placed on the Index, 
remained unpublished. The second goes from Pierre Coste’s first London 
edition to the eve of the appearance of the Journal de voyage. The third and 
fourth are explained by their titles. Besides these parts there is one other, 
“Les Maitres de l’opinion,” where the author studies separately the impact 
of Montaigne on Vauvenargues, Montesquieu, Argens, Diderot, Voltaire, 
and Rousseau. 

1. See Pierre Villey, Montaigne devant la postérité (Paris, 1935), a work interrupted 
by the author’s death with only the first part, up to 1610, complete; Alan M. Boase, 
The Fortunes of Montaigne: A History of the Essays in France, 1580-1669 (London, 
1935); and the present reviewer’s Montaigne in France, 1812-1852 (New York, 1940). 


A study of ‘Montaigne in France, 1852-1900” by George A. White of the University 
of Indiana was announced in PMLA in “Research in Progress—1950.”’ 
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Within his four periods M. Dréano wisely organizes his vast material 
according to a flexible scheme. Casual remarks are grouped under the three 
headings “Montaigne écrivain,” ““Montaigne moraliste,”’ and “Montaigne 
philosophe.”’ Readers who have more to say are divided into the categories 
most appropriate to each period. Churchmen, encyclopedists, editors, men 
of the world, biographers, amateurs, exiles, prisoners, all are heard; and 
though the categories are pertinent, there are great differences of opinion 
within each one. The picture of Montaigne’s eighteenth-century reputation 
is scrupulously full. 

Most of the main currents appear in the first period. Montaigne’s style, 
though enjoyed by many for its savor and quaintness, falls more and more 
into disrepute for its lack of order and concision. Whereas a Sercy in 1677 
edits him diffidently with minor cuts, Artaud in 1700 almost reduces him 
to maxims. Two forms of his candor—his obscenity and his fondness for 
talking about himself—are generally considered to be in bad taste. His 
influence on honnéteté continues but tends to decline. Though many readers 
find his Catholicism acceptable, his place on the Index and the strong 
attacking voices of Bossuet and Malebranche tend to push him into free- 
thinking territory where Saint-Evremond, Bayle, and others are happy to 
welcome him. 

As the century advances, however, both clericals and anticlericals claim 
Montaigne. Generally the clerical voices are not very clear or strong; 
Dom Devienne in the 1770’s is clear, but the impact of his books is not 
heavy. The philosophes, on the other hand, while regretting Montaigne’s 
unwarranted skepticism about human knowledge, proclaim him as an 
ancestor. Their method is typified by Voltaire, about whom M. Dréano 
offers the following conclusions (pages 313-334). Voltaire does not know 
or admire Montaigne as much as he speaks of him; he does not include 
him in the Temple du Godt, he writes condescendingly of his disorder and 
his antiquated language. But he feels that Montaigne is on the right side, 
and in effect reduces him to a few key notions and utterances: tolerance, 
hostility to fanaticism and cruelty, universal skepticism (“Que sais-je?’’), 
and the like. From these, disregarding much that Montaigne wrote else- 
where, he infers or implies the rest, and thus forms the mainly logical con- 
struct that is the most prevalent notion of Montaigne in at least the latter 
half of the eighteenth century: Montaigne philosophe. 

This abstractive trend culminates in the Revolution, when the political 
arch-conservative Montaigne is hailed as a revolutionary, and a church 
is judged no fit resting-place for his ashes. Meanwhile preromantic criteria 
of taste, already visible in Diderot and Rousseau, bring more and more 
acceptance of his candor and disorder, more and more enjoyment of his 
savory style and of such signs of his sensibility as his friendship. Already 
most of the attitudes of the early nineteenth century toward him are re- 
vealed or at least foreshadowed. 
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The richness of M. Dréano’s material and his scrupulousness in letting 
it speak largely for itself give great weight and conviction to his case. 
Having shown earlier what a mass of evidence points to Montaigne’s 
religious sincerity, he has now shown how the opposite opinion grew so 
strong. His second book on Montaigne, like his first, is much needed, sub- 
stantial, and distinguished. 

Donatp M. FraME 
Columbia University 


Alonso Lépez Pinciano: Philosophta antigua poética. Edited by Alfredo 
Carballo Picazo. 3 vols. Madrid: Instituto Miguel de Cervantes, Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas, 1953. Pp. xvi + 1043. 


Although Lépez Pinciano’s Philosophta antigua poética is a sine qua non 
for investigation of Spanish literary theory of the Renaissance, it has been 
generally unavailable to scholars in America. This condition has tended to 
obscure the author’s singularly original talents, which have only infre- 
quently received the sensitive attention they merit. The present version 
of the Philosophta antigua comes as the third since the princeps of 1596. 
There was a hiatus of three centuries between the definitive edition and 
that of Pedro Mufioz Pefia in 1894, and, though the latter was welcomed 
as a contribution to scholarship, it seems now to have been ineffective in 
underscoring the position and importance of the brilliant literary physician 
and Hellenist, Lépez Pinciano. With this most recent issue of the Philo- 
sophia antigua there is again opportunity to discover in him a deep and 
perspective grasp of Aristotelian thought which transcends the traditional 
rigidity of “canonical” interpretation. Pinciano, in establishing his poetic 
philosophy, stands out as one of the greatest critics of his time—certainly 
an intellectual equal of J. C. Scaliger, yet not his equal in reputation. 

The Philosophia antigua is composed of thirteen epistolas, each of which 
records a dialogue among three participants. The learned Pinciano could 
have been inspired to the use of the epistolary form by the Horatian letter 
to the Pisos; and the dialogues are developed as a Platonic instructional 
device to help Pinciano, who plays modestly as the most naive and least 
lettered of the interlocutors, to evolve a philosophy of poetry by means of 
dialectic. Through an admixture of humor, enthusiasm, acrimony, misun- 
derstandings, and even short silences, the treatment of themes descends 
from the most general of ideas on poetic matter to a final specialized 
analysis of contemporary stagecraft. In the first letter there is elaboration 
of the Aristotelian concept of the total organic existence of man, a physical 
and spiritual entity with capacities to create and respond to philosophic or 
artistic stimuli. Succeeding dialogues take up the causes, essence, dif- 
ferentiations, language and meters of poetry, and then come to deal with 
the salient genres themselves: tragedy, comedy, dithyramb, and epic. 
Pinciano is most attractive when, thorough Aristotelian that he is, he 
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makes allowances for the lack of uniformity in the prevailing esthetic 
climate, or when he strikes confidently in a new direction. Several of his 
departures follow. Poetry is a part of philosophy, and so the practitioners 
of the art are “philpoetas.” Both great philosophers of antiquity, Plato 
and Aristotle, are poets, and the rationalization is advanced that Plato 
banished from his republic not poets but poetasters. Aristotle is more poet ; 
than Pindar. Spanish verse is not achieved like Latin verse by varying the 

quantity of the vowels, but by rhythmical stress. Arte mayor is to be a 

choice for heroic subjects over Italianate verse. 

Pinciano’s comments on comedy and tragedy are construed by Joaquin 
de Entrambasaguas (the director of the series under which the Philosophia 
antigua is released) as criticism anonymously aimed at Lope de Vega. ; 
There is the interesting chance that the Philosophta antigua was composed 
before Lope’s star took the ascendant and that its subsequent publication 
during the thick of the bitter polemic might have been a partisan act ex- ' 
clusive of personal reference and invective. Pinciano does write “que la 
tragedia tenga cinco dias de término, y la comedia, tres, confesando que 
quanto menos el plazo fuere, ternd mas de perfeccién, como no contrauenga } 
a la verisimilitud, la qual es todo de la poética imitacién...’’ (III, 82). 
Pinciano cannot sanction those plays which develop a character from in- 
fancy through senility. Comedies and tragedies are to be classified not 
from the manner in which they end but from the comic or tragic substance 
of their plots. Pinciano motivates the dialogues devoted to the poetics of 
tragedy and comedy by contriving incidents appropriate to the ensuing 
discussion, and in this way points up his appreciation of the subtle division 
separating the tragic from the comic. The treatise on comedy is a mine of 
folklore, an anatomy of humor which anticipates the dissection approach 
of Gracidn’s Agudeza. 

Since the epic is a “‘montén de tragedias,” and since it is a form essayed 
by Pinciano in his Pelayo, it is given greater stature than that of tragedy. 
Pinciano’s admiration for the heroic extends to the Aethiopica of Helio- 
dorus, which he considers well within the bounds of poetry. In broadening 
his precepts to validate his endorsement of Heliodorus, Pinciano created an 
ambiente of influence which operated upon the literary judgments of Cer- 
vantes. Américo Castro’s El pensamiento de Cervantes has demonstrated 
the particular bearing of Pinciano on the Persiles. 

The minor genres are six: satire, mimicry, eclogue, elegy, apologue, and 
epigram. It is typical of Pinciano that he should view pursuit of these 
forms as pure delight, relief from the philosophic onerousness of tragedy, 
comedy, and epic. Though Pinciano’s discussion of the epigram amounts to 
a cavalier dismissal of a very prosperous belletristic form, his pronounce- 
ments upon it appear to have carried late into the eighteenth century. 
Evidence of this is Leén de Arroyal’s prologue to his book Los epigramas 
(Madrid, 1784). | 
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Carballo Picazo’s edition of the Philosophia antigua has preserved the 
orthography of the original, correcting only the abuses of sixteenth-century 
abbreviation, and he has even troubled throughout these three volumes 
to indicate the pagination of the 1596 edition. He has provided an index 
“onomastico y de titulos,” one of themes, and one of geographic content. 
His work will serve to whet the curiosity of scholars in preparation for the 
critical edition and study of Lépez Pinciano which has been promised by 
R. D. F. Pring-Mill of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Irvinc P. RoTHBerG 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Voltaire’s Correspondence. Vols. I-III. Edited by Theodore Besterman. 
Les Délices, Genéve: Institut et Musée Voltaire, 1953. Pp. xxi + 387; 
xxi + 451; xx + 369. 

The first three volumes of this vast enterprise are the firm promise of a 
magnificent tribute, delightful and scholarly, to the patriarch of French 
letters. In these letters by, to, and about Voltaire, a highly civilized society 
and its most highly civilized member live and breathe again. Rarely do 
fundamental historical documents possess such intrinsic interest and ar- 
tistic value. French, even Parisian, to his fingertips, Voltaire succeeded 
nevertheless in transcending that society. He was early accused by his 
enemies of following too closely the dictum of Pierre Bayle that the ideal 
historian should be acceptable to no country and to no sect. Here perhaps 
is best explained why he lived most of his life in virtual exile, why his 
library is now in Leningrad, his present editor an Englishman, installed 
not at Ferney but at Les Délices, and the correspondence set in print by 
the descendants of the first publishers of his mature work. There is no 
need to add that the present edition would be impossible without the labors 
and devotion of such men as Beaumarchais, Beuchot, Desnoiresterres, 
Bengesco, Caussy, and Lucien Foulet, and the present generous coopera- 
tion of French librarians and scholars. 

Mr. Besterman is a highly competent and judicious editor. Sympathetic 
understanding is the common effect of Voltaire’s letters upon those who 
undertake to read them. It soon becomes apparent in the reading that he 
was rarely given the benefit of a doubt, even by those contemporaries 
who, like Cideville and Formont—and Thieriot—were reckoned among his 
friends, and that the judgments of his enemies become, more often than 
not, completely untenable in the light of documentary evidence. The 
temptation is strong to rally to the defense of the much calumniated man 
who was most active in disseminating the principle that a citizen must be 
considered innocent until he is proved guilty. With the passage of time, 
too, Voltaire’s temperamental failings fade out in the strong light of his 
spiritual and artistic endowments. Mr. Besterman succeeds handsomely 
in shifting the burden of proof to the opposition. 
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A General Preface, repeated in each volume, shows the soundness of the 
editor’s method. Holographs, holograph drafts, and manuscript copies are 
carefully distinguished, and the first printed editions of each formerly 
published letter are indicated, with variants if pertinent. The editor has 
consulted in every case the holograph or manuscript when available and 
obtained photocopies of all material used. Manuscripts have been exactly 
reproduced, with only minor changes, chiefly in regard to accents and ob- 
solete letter formations, with the result that the modern reader’s attention 
is not distracted. Editorial apparatus, reduced to a minimum, locates the 
manuscripts, indicates editions, annotates the text when necessary, and 
comments briefly upon it. The non-specialist can pass this over—except 
for the Commentary, which identifies names of people, plays, events, and 
supplies information of real value in the comprehension of the setting. 

In the collection of material, Mr. Besterman shows a masterful command 
of the entire history of Voltaire manuscript sales, early editions, and for- 
mer editorial practices. Manuscripts made available since the standard 
Moland edition (1880-1882), especially those used and edited in the Kehl 
edition, force the conclusion that “not a single letter is printed quite 
accurately” in the Moland text, ‘“‘while half of it contains appreciable de- 
fects of one kind or another.” This state of things alone would justify the 
present edition. But the main advantage will be the assembling of the 
many thousands of letters that have come to light since that last collection. 
Until now, the scholar has been forced to chase down letters published in a 
great variety of journals in many countries, an almost impossible task, 
even with the help of M. M. H. Barr’s Bibliography, and, more recently, 
the Répertoire chronologique des lettres de Voltaire, which resulted from the 
labor and devotion of the late André Delattre. 

Mr. Besterman has included only Voltaire’s genuine correspondence, 
whether in prose or in verse, together with known letters to Voltaire and 
selected contemporary letters about Voltaire. The total effect is a hand- 
some justification of the editor’s decisions, sometimes difficult to make, 
of inclusion and exclusion. His knowledge of the biographical background, 
summed up briefly as an introduction to each volume for the period covered, 
is quite adequate. But the correspondence itself is the best biography. 
The very assembling of the letters has enabled Mr. Besterman to correct 
the dates of a surprisingly large number of letters. Passages of manu- 
scripts omitted by former editors are often the key to the dating. Exact 
dates can be fixed for the first time to such matters as Voltaire’s first use of 
his own adopted name and of the Henriade as a title, the composition and 
printing of major works, and numerous “lettres de cachet” and resultant 
periods of exile. Beuchot, Bengesco, and Desnoiresterres are often cor- 
rected. Above all, the contemporary impact on the public of @dipe, the 
Henriade, Zaire, etc., is given clear three-dimensional focus. In respect to 
the plays, the previous labors of Clarence D. Brenner and H. Carrington 
Lancaster are successfully drawn upon. 
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The first three volumes bear as titles “Poetry and Friendship,” “Eng- 
land,” and ‘Love and Philosophy.” They contain nearly eight hundred 
letters. The earliest, written by the sixteen-year old schoolboy Arouet to 
his friend Fyot de la Marche, reveal a mastery of firm but gracious prose 
matched only by the qualities of his light verse. Like Voltaire’s letters in 
general, they were destined, but not written, for posterity. Of the friend- 
ship with Thieriot, the editor comments (I, xxi): “It would be difficult to 
find another example of so great a man loving so little a one for so long”; 
and, one could add, so unrequitedly. 

For the English period, Mr. Besterman had the great advantage of the 
careful studies and comments of Lucien Foulet. Yet even here he has seen 
manuscripts previously unavailable (cf. No. 291). He failed, however, to 
note the discovery of Swift’s Dublin edition of the Essay on the Civil War 
of 1728 by Horatio Smith (MLN, XLVII [1932], 234-236) a detail that 
could have been picked up from the Cabeen Bibliography. There emerges 
from the letters of the period a most vivid sense of Voltaire’s utter despair 
in the summer of 1726. Illness and feverish labor mark the years 1729-32. 
This period is brought to life through the use of Cideville’s letters, for the 
most part unpublished (it is in Voltaire’s Correspondence that they very 
definitely belong) and other material from Rouen archives. 

Volume III constitutes a veritable drama, with the preparation and 
publication of the Lettres philosophiques as the main plot, complicated by 
a secondary development of the storms and stress of the battle fought 
over Le Temple du gotit. Here the climax is reached in a letter about Vol- 
taire (No. 698), quite hostile in content, from Abbé Le Blanc to Président 
Bouhier, announcing the appearance in Paris, on April 15, 1734, of the 
pirated Josse edition of the English letters (a letter first published by G. 
Bonno, then by H. Monod-Cassidy, in 1940 and 1941, but checked by 
the editor on the holograph). Voltaire is crushed again and driven into 
exile to avoid imprisonment or worse. Gradually—and quite typically— 
his spirit leaps up again as the year draws to a close: Alzire is ready for 
public performance, La Pucelle is well under way, but not for the public, 
and the T'raité de métaphysique is written to satisfy his intimate conviction 
that Locke (and Hobbes before him) had not been so wrong as his critics 
were screaming. Voltaire confessed to Thieriot that he had intended to 
avoid persecution by retirement to England, “pour aller jouir, dans un 
pays libre, du plus grand avantage que je connaisse, et du plus beau droit 
de l’humanité, qui est de ne dépendre que des lois et non du caprice des 
hommes” (III, 246). 

The temptation is great to continue with quotations from the author and 
praise for the editor, but it must be resisted. For these early years, un- 
edited Voltaire letters are relatively few. Known and datable letters for 
which no text is known are given numbers, with summaries of presumed 
contents. These letters form part of the biography of the Correspondence, 
but the practice can with difficulty be adhered to consistently: see, for 
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example, the missing letters mentioned in Letter 309 and its Commentary 
(II, 55-56). The editing throughout inspires confidence that no available 
Voltaire letters have been missed. The enormity of the task makes minor 
blemishes inevitable. Misprints are commoner in English commentaries, 
probably initiated by foreign typesetters: for example, the syllabification 
of “‘so-meone”’;! other errors, misconceptions, and lapses, must be charged 
to the editor.? He has, for example, confused the Essai sur les guerres civiles 
(first written in English) with the Histoire abrégée des événements de ce 
temps (I, 188, 189, n. 3) and forgotten (III, 102, n. 3) that Voltaire had 
already received Pope’s Essay on Man, to send to Du Resnel (III, 71). 
Criticism of Voltaire’s grammar is not always happy (II, 397, n. 3; I, 132, 
n. 1). Yet if we consider the immense mass of detail that had to be mas- 
tered, such lapses are gratifyingly few. 

The usefulness of these first volumes is increased by such features as a 
“Note on Money,” a chart of the various chateaux at which Voltaire was 
a guest—paying for his keep, Ragueneau fashion, with his poems—appen- 
dices, giving brief synopses of plays and valuable bibliographical informa- 
tion, a key to pseudonyms and nicknames, which will expand as the 
project proceeds, a concordance of these letters with those in Moland, to be 
followed in the final volumes by an exhaustive index and other biblio- 
graphical features. Voltaire studies will take on new life, with the advantage 
of directing attention on French prose at its best and occasional poetry at 
its lightest and gayest. Those who find pleasure and profit in such studies 
will owe a great debt to Mr. Besterman. The Institut et Musée Voltaire 
has already become an indispensable center of Voltairian activities. 


NorMAN L. Torrey 
Columbia University 


Sainte-Beuve, sa vie et son temps. 2 vols. Par André Billy. Paris: Flammarion, 
1952. Pp. 450 + 395. 


A completely satisfactory biography—popular or scholarly—of Sainte- 
Beuve may well be an impossibility. As a person, as a poet, novelist, critic, 
and thinker, his links with his and succeeding generations were so numer- 
ous that only an encyclopedic mind or a lifetime of study could comprehend 
them all. In addition, he possessed one of the most irritatingly complex 
personalities of his times, a constantly changir amalgam of paradoxes: 


1. ‘‘drivende”’ for ‘‘driven’’ (I, 145). ‘“Teucin’’ for ‘‘Tencin”’ (I, 382); ‘‘écrire’’ 
for ‘‘écrite’”’ (I, 225); ‘‘la king”’ for ‘‘lacking’’ (I, 176); ‘‘makers’’ for ‘‘makes’’ (II, 
152); note number (2) in text missing (III, 209). (Other easily correctible misprints 
have not been picked up.) 

2. ‘fils de ma Querau”’ (obviously not a madame Querau) (I, 177); in the line 
‘‘Vivat Inés! et soin de Marianne,’’ my guess would be ‘‘foin’’ (I, 228); “‘le’’ for ‘‘je”’ 
(I, 274); ‘‘next”’ for “‘text’’ (II, 22); ‘‘je vieux”’ for ‘‘je viens’’ (I, 291); ‘‘couper”’ for 
“souper”’ (II, 400); text of letter 693 corrupt (III, 219); in Concordance, Best. 692 is 
given as equivalent of Moland 310 and 393, when only the latter corresponds; a ‘‘que’’ 
is missing before “‘le coeur’”’ (III, 293). 
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he had aspirations toward purity and an inability to resist a variety of 
forms of evil, a need to know God and the assurance that he did not exist, 
a desire to love and to be loved and a congenital fear of being duped that 
made permanent friendship and love almost impossible, a devotion to 
truth and an ability to play the hypocrite. He was a great critic who would 
have been happier with a less spectacular career as a poet. He made a 
religion of taste and delicacy but was himself guilty of numerous mon- 
strous indelicacies. The list of paradoxes inherent in the man and the writer 
could fill several pages. To recreate the image of this complex and full life 
the biographer would have to have not only Sainte-Beuve’s stubborn 
curiosity and patient devotion to details, significant and insignificant, 
but also his ability to identify himself with his subject, to weave together 
an author’s personal and literary life, showing how they develop and change 
together and how one illuminates the other. M. Billy unquestionably has 
his subject’s appetite for biographical information: he has amassed an 
enormous amount of material relating to Sainte-Beuve, all of it interesting 
and pertinent; but he has not succeeded in emulating him in the more im- 
portant and delicate task of giving an organic form to that material. 

M. Billy’s first volume, subtitled “Le Romantique, 1804-1848,” is 
without any doubt the better of the two; it is generous with detail and with 
quotations from Sainte-Beuve’s correspondence, poetry, and fiction. With 
the author guiding us, we can follow Sainte-Beuve in his many activities 
almost day by day. It is here especially that one realizes the extent of the 
debt the Sainte-Beuve scholar owes to Jean Bonnerot, without whose 
edition of the Correspondance générale M. Billy would not have been able 
to give so complete a picture of these vital and exciting years. It is only 
fair to echo the tribute that M. Billy pays him in his Introduction. It can 
be said without exaggeration that M. Bonnerot’s publication of the Cor- 
respondance générale and the Bibliographie will, when completed, have 
revitalized Sainte-Beuve scholarship. The sense of disappointment that 
one feels upon reading M. Billy’s second volume, “L’Epicurien, 1848-1869,” 
is at least in part a consequence of the fact that he did not have at his 
disposal the Correspondance générale for that period in published form. 
Thus while for the earlier years the account is intimate and chronologically 
precise, as we approach and go beyond the 1848 Revolution, the chronology 
becomes vague and the intimacy almost disappears. For the later years 
M. Billy seems to have relied heavily on familiar sources like Levallois, 
Pons, Troubat, and Nicolardot, the Correspondance and Nowvelle correspon- 
dance, and as a result little is added to what is already known. 

M. Billy presents about as many of the facts of Sainte-Beuve’s life as are 
known at present. Given his vast knowledge, it is a pity that he did not see 
fit to correlate it with what are after all the three most important facets 
of that life, Sainte-Beuve’s criticism, poetry and fiction. The criticism 
suffers most of all from this neglect, curiously enough. We are given many 
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quotations from Sainte-Beuve’s poetry, but with observations that add 
nothing to the reader’s appreciation or the student’s understanding of 
Sainte-Beuve’s place in the history of nineteenth-century French poetry. 
(M. Billy invites this kind of criticism by pointing, for example, to the 
link between Sainte-Beuve and Baudelaire without adding a word of argu- 
ment or illustration in support of the idea.) Volupéé, like the shorter fictions 
and the poetry, is used mainly as a source of biographical information; this 
is of course legitimate, but M. Billy has too much faith in the poet’s and 
novelist’s veracity. Sainte-Beuve did say that for him, writing a novel was 
only a “‘maniére indirecte d’aimer et de le dire,”’ that he was one of those 
who, “par une confusion un peu débile mais touchante, ne sont poétes 
qu’en tant qu’amants et présentement affectés,” but neither his novels nor 
his poetry (with the possible exception of the Livre d’Amour) can be taken 
absolutely literally, and this M. Billy does too often. 

These criticisms are perhaps not relevant to M. Billy’s expressed in- 
tention of simply extending public acquaintance with the critic, “de faire 
connaitre, admirer et aimer Sainte-Beuve.” Yet certainly the reader’s 
understanding of Sainte-Beuve would have been richer if M. Billy had 
been bolder in the use of his material. On the other hand, there is no ques- 
tion that he does succeed in communicating to the reader his admiration 
and affection for his subject, and those who know Sainte-Beuve’s reputa- 
tion among some of his contemporaries and among many modern scholars 
are aware of the difficulty of the task. He has done this in a rich and 
highly readable biography which will undoubtedly stimulate interest in 
the general public and be of great practical use to students of Sainte- 
Beuve and of nineteenth-century French literature. 

Cart A. VIGGIANI 
Columbia University 


Diderot par lui-méme. Images et textes présentés par Charly Guyot. Paris: 
Aux Editions du Seuil, 1953. Pp. 191. 


The publishers who have been bringing out regularly new titles in their 
“Writers presented by themselves” series are to be congratulated for their 
careful attention in assembling serious, if sometimes condensed, sketches of 
the writer’s life and works written for the most part in the man’s own 
words and held together by an advised commentary. In each book of the 
series (more than thirteen already published, including Montaigne, Pascal, 
Stendhal, Malraux and Proust) there is a wealth of documents in the form 
of portraits, pictures and manuscript reproductions. All of this is as true 
of their recent Diderot par lui-méme by Charly Guyot as of any of their 
former publications. 

M. Guyot presents most of all that is known about Diderot’s early life 
in Langres, his family (especially his father) and his bohemian years in 
Paris. He is probably right in his discussion of Diderot’s marriage when he 
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says that the philosopher, with almost a double standard of morality, 
treated his wife as a subaltern. It is not equally plausible, however, to 
suppose, as Guyot does, that Denis’ important quarrels and reconciliations 
with ‘““Tonton” revolved about the question of his freedom in love-life. 
On the other hand, Guyot’s selection of texts to show the older Diderot as 
somewhat too deeply interested in the household of his daughter rings 
true; he must have been many times de trop there. There is a valid picture 
of Diderot, the lover. Struck by the juxtaposition in a letter to Sophie of 
the words amour, amitié and religion, Guyot concludes that the difficulty 
with which that last word can be associated with the other two in the 
whole life’s pattern clarifies his personality and helps to explain the motiva- 
tion of his creative efforts. 

The development of Diderot’s intellectual life is followed carefully and 
in much greater detail through all his works, starting with the translation 
of Shaftesbury and the Pensées philosophiques. Guyot shows convincingly 
that the germs of the Réve are already in the Pensées, although he takes 
care to underline the role of speculative reason (as opposed to experience) 
which, he says, plays a greater part than one might think. In the Promenade 
du sceptique, he points particularly to the latent Spinozism which helps 
Diderot shake off Deism—a Spinozism which for Guyot continues through 
the Lettre sur les aveugles (despite its atheistic overtones) and lasts until 
the Interprétation de la nature of 1753-54. Here, thinks Guyot, Diderot has 
cast the die; from here on Experience will predominate. In the discussion 
of the Encyclopédie articles, Guyot falls into the common trap and draws 
conclusions which seem to credit Diderot with the full article Liberté. 
It is in the Réve, says Guyot, that Diderot achieves in philosophy that 
“sense of cosmic poetry” found under other forms in Jacques and the 
Neveu. 

The commentary and texts then lead to the problem of moral behavior. 
Guyot concludes that after Jacques, Diderot attempts to find a “practical 
morality,’”’ whatever may be its inconsistency with materialism. Drawn 
into the inevitable discussion of individual vs. society inherent in Diderot’s 
works, Guyot selects texts and writes commentary to show that the en- 
cyclopedist was far from being a democrat and would have welcomed “the 
reign of Prospero rather than that of Caliban.” In agreement with Dieck- 
mann, Guyot finds that Diderot’s style, in general, is not so unpolished as 
many critics have led us to believe. He agrees with Belaval that the appar- 
ent contradiction in Diderot’s esthetics between Dorval and the Paradoxe 
is only on the surface. As for the esthetic ideas of the Salons, Guyot be- 
lieves that they are basically valid although they tend to legitimize any 
deformation to which the painter subjects his model from nature. Guyot 
expresses clearly here the basic split between Diderot, the esthetician of 
the “secretive and primitive school” and Diderot, the rationalist and en- 
cyclopedist. Small wonder that it was many times difficult for the heart 
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and the head to achieve and maintain balance and yet remain sincere to 
both parts of his nature. Guyot is persuaded, however, that by and large 
Diderot managed that integration admirably. 

The second part of the book consists of a careful selection of representa- 
tive texts—this time with the merest thread of commentary—to illustrate 
points made by Guyot in the section of Diderot’s life and works. There is a 
short survey of judgments of Diderot by contemporaries and later writers, 
and a selective bibliography. 

In short, this little volume is a valuable and practical reference book 
for the Diderot specialist and teacher, and an indispensable handbook for 
the student of the eighteenth century. 

J. Ropert Loy 
University of California (Berkeley) 


T. S. Eliot et la France. Par Edward J. H. Greene. Paris: Boivin, 1951. 
Pp. 248. 


Perhaps no contemporary writer—unless it be Gide—has so readily 
acknowledged his debt to a foreign literature as T. S. Eliot. Recalling in 
1944 the impressions of his stay in Paris in 1910-11, Eliot has written that 
“depuis plusieurs années, la France représentait surtout, 4 mes yeux, la 
poésie.”” The poet has more specifically emphasized the impertance of his 
discovery in 1908, through Arthur Symons’ The Symbolisi Movement in 
Literature, of Laforgue and Rimbaud, and, subsequently, of Verlaine and 
Corbiére. In his critical writings, too, Eliot has been a persistent spokesman 
of the doctrines of a host of French writers from Remy de Gourmont to 
Julien Benda. France herself acknowledged this indebtedness, as well as 
her own to the English poet, by conferring on Eliot in 1951 an Honorary 
Doctorate of the University of Paris. 

Professor E. J. H. Greene has now examined in loving scrutiny the 
nature and extent of Eliot’s debt to France. Fortunately, the author has 
not considered his study as a round in that self-congratulatory parlor game 
of the Eliot cultists: identifying the poet’s wide-ranging allusions. Con- 
cerned with illumination, not fireworks, the author has first examined the 
poetic debt, which has already been the subject of scattered and partial 
studies by Taupin, Laboulle, Davray and others. He then completes the 
study of ““T. S. Eliot poéte” by an examination of the French sources of 
“T. S. Eliot critique.” Happily, Professor Greene has kept closer to Tau- 
pin’s imaginative, synthetic conception of influence than to Laboulle’s 
literal, word-counting conception. This, plus its comprehensiveness, is a 
first recommendation of the book. 

In his study of the poetry, Mr. Greene considers those French poets to 
whom Eliot has admitted responding at the successive stages of his poetic 
growth. The method is not without its dangers, since, first, it might en- 
gender a too easy dependence on the poet and not on his poetry as a guide, 
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and, second, the fact—much more, the duration—of an influence is at 
best difficult to assess. The author has applied the method with subtlety 
and discrimination, however, failing only in the case of Mallarmé to make a 
distinction between an impression and an influence. And if he has looked 
to the poet, it has been more often as to a corroborator than as to a guide. 
Thus, in the early poems Greene,sees the young poet responding so totally 
to Laforgue as to be “dépersonnalisé.”” But, here at the very outset, Eliot 
rebounded with a capacity for reaction-without-rejection which was to be 
characteristic of all his encounters with other poets. He assimilated from 
Laforgue his sense of irony but avoided the adolescent posturings of the 
French poet. He found in Laforgue that quality which a generation of 
criticism has taught us—falsely—to think of as English: the metaphysical. 
From Laforgue, too, came the invaluable technical lessons of the repetition 
and the use of the monologue form. From Laforgue, not Browning, for 
“Prufrock” is closer to the “psychologie dans une forme de réve” dreamed 
of by Laforgue than to the discursive and narrative monologue of Brown- 
ing. But he gained over the French poet by more objectively correlating 
his ironic insights in the figure of the middle-aged Prufrock. Moreover, 
Eliot integrated these “debts” into a larger poetic structure and, so, went 
beyond Laforgue. 

Eliot turned away from the personal, inner perspective of Laforgue 
(already in 1912, “Figlia est comme une belle fleur de |’arriére-saison lafor- 
guienne’’) toward the impersonal, object-ive vision of Rimbaud, Gautier, 
Corbiére. In these poets he consciously sought and found “‘l’exemple d’un 
langage exact, concret, capable d’exprimer |’A4me moderne; c’est l’exemple 
d’une forme précise; ce sont des procédés de versification.”” Mr. Greene 
insists too literally on the technical nature of Eliot’s indebtedness to these 
poets. To Gautier, especially, who as much as Stendahl and Flaubert, 
teaches, reminds, exhorts, influences Eliot to keep his eye on the object, 
not on himself. Gautier continues and re-enforces the lesson of the objectiv- 
ity of art. Technical or substantial, however, Greene does see a debt to 
Gautier, while he does not to Salmon, Bosschére, and Apollinaire (René 
Taupin, notwithstanding). The connections here are at best tenuous; the 
influence is but general, a continuation of the lesson of poetic detachment. 
Bosschére is too intellectual, even as Verlaine is too sentimental; they are 
not influences, they are echoes. However, Corbiére, more than an echo, 
continues the lesson of impersonality and objectivity, but his influence is 
specific as well: he succeeds to a greater degree than the self-conscious 
Laforgue in objectifying the thought-feeling and the feeling-thought rela- 
tionship. Corbiére’s importance, in this respect, is as great as Donne’s. 
Eliot admires the French poet’s literary self-consciousness, manifest in 
the technique Eliot himself now increasingly employs: the literary allusion : 
“Le Prince d’Aquitaine 4 la tour abolie.”’ Indeed, at this point, the French 
influence becomes so strong that the poet writes poems in French (which 
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are important poetic statements, not mere études or pastiches, again René 
Taupin notwithstanding). ‘‘Dans le Restaurant,” ‘““Le Directeur,” “Lune 
de Miel” and “Mélange adultére de tout” are “le déversoir du trop-plein 
des influences frangaises chez leur auteur.”’ 

With “The Waste Land” in 1922 the French influence becomes all- 
pervasive. So much so that Mr. Greene very nearly forgets that his own 
chapter on that poem was, according to its sub-title, to discuss ‘‘Dante et 
Baudelaire.” The setting is Baudelaire’s: “Unreal City” (Baudelaire: 
“Fourmillante cité”); the fog is Baudelaire’s: ‘Under the brown fog of a 
winter dawn” (Baudelaire: “Un brouillard sale et jaune inondait tout 
l’espace’’). The moral vision is Baudelaire’s: the lucid and horrifying vision 
of evil. Indeed, Greene, taking his lead from Peter Quennell, sees the very 
Waste Land as Baudelaire’s: “Quelle est cette ile triste et noire?—C’est 
Cythére” (“Un Voyage & Cythére’’). The city, the fog, and the “terre 
gaste” are not Baudelaire’s, of course; they are Eliot’s, but they are Baude- 
lairien and Mr. Greene merely wishes to emphasize the English poet’s 
profound affinity with his French predecessor. He illuminates this affinity 
without devastating the uniqueness of Eliot, for, as with Laforgue, so with 
Baudelaire, the English poet goes beyond the influence to incorporate it 
into his own unique poetic vision. But it is an influence, more substantial 
than technical, which Eliot will never forget, for it is to inform his critical 
writings as profoundly as it has “The Waste Land.” 

That poem marks the high point of French influence in Eliot’s poetry. 
In his later poetry, Eliot relies more on the positive moral vision of Dante 
than on the equally profound, but negative vision of Baudelaire. Eliot’s 
theater bears few marks of French influence; Greene specifically rejects a 
Claudelian influence on Eliot. Technically, Eliot’s later poetry is marked 
by its independence and experimental spirit. Greene believes he finds a 
Mallarmean influence in the “Four Quartets,” but here the critic’s occa- 
sionally literal conception of influence betrays him. The two “procédés 
mallarméens” which he finds in Eliot, “anacoluthe” and ‘antinomie,”’ 
are less specifically Mallarmean than poetic. Moreover, the verses of 
“Burnt Norton, V” which Greene believes show an influence of Mallarmé 
(““Words, after speech, reach / Into the silence”) are more theological than 
esthetic in import. Nothing further from the French poet’s conception of 
“poésie pure” than Eliot’s conception of poetry as an ethical-esthetic alloy. 
Mr. Greene’s lapse here, however, does serve to illuminate at the heart of 
Eliot’s esthetic the old-fashioned dualism of form and content extending 
from the poet’s ethical-esthetic philosophy of art. For Eliot has written 
that with Mallarmé as with Valéry, the true exponents of art for art’s 
sake, “the work is not in relation to anything outside itself to which it 
renders homage.” Faced with the Mallarmean conception of the radical 
independence of art, Eliot remains at best quizzical. 

The second part of Mr. Greene’s study, “‘T. 8S. Eliot critique,” serves to 
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highlight this dualism. The author in a series of neat discriminations based 
less on personalities than on themes (‘‘Littérature et Société,” “Littérature 
et Religion,” “L’Intégrité de la poésie,” etc.) assesses Eliot’s debt as 
critic to numerous French critics. From Remy de Gourmont, who occupies 
a position in the critical influences analogous to Laforgue’s in the poetical, 
Eliot derives the importance of the critical tools of comparison and analysis. 
He finds reaffirmed, too, his suspicion of impressionistic criticism, as he 
does with Benda, who, however, is less important for his method and doc- 
trine than for the model clarity of his style. But impressionism is only 
Seylla (not even Gourmont overcomes that monster) and there is still 
the Charybdis of humanism, of moralistic criticism. The whirlpool must 
be skirted, but not in the leaky skiff of impressionism. What is needed is a 
sturdy craft with a sound bottom. This Eliot finds in the philosophical- 
religious position outlined by Jacques Maritain and to a lesser extent by 
Maurras. Greene advisedly diminishes sharply the influence of Maurras 
on Eliot. To be sure, certain of the principles enunciated by Maritain 
Eliot had already admired in Babbitt, More and Grandgent, but this is 
only to reveal the pervasiveness of French influence since these American 
critical foes of impressionism are themselves deeply influenced by French 
thought. But more influential on Eliot’s position as critic than the pro- 
grammatic and polemical writings of Maurras or Benda or Maritain is 
the general moral vision of Baudelaire, of Baudelaire as poet and critic, 
as the moralist with the profoundly religious insight into the problem of 
good and evil. It is with this Baudelaire that Eliot agrees that “la théorie 
de la vraie civilisation, n’est pas dans le gaz, ni dans la vapeur, ni dans les 
tables tournantes. Elle est dans la diminution des traces du péché originel.”’ 
But Baudelaire the critic of art keeps the realms of art and morality sepa- 
rate where Mr. Eliot does not: “... literary criticisms should be com- 
pleted by criticism from a definite ethical and theological standpoint . . . 
The ‘greatness’ of literature cannot be determined solely by literary stand- 
ards; though we must remember that whether it is literature or not can be 
determined only by literary standards.” The latter qualification should 
not obscure the dualistic principle lying at the very heart of Eliot’s criticism 
just as at the heart of his poetry: Dante’s tercet and Edgar Guest’s distich 
are not to be judged by the same criteria. Eliot’s ultimate criteria are moral 
and it is this “pré-occupation morale” which attracts him in Baudelaire, 
in Maurras, in Maritain, in Riviére, in Fernandez. With the latter, in 
Messages and other works, the French influence comes full circle and 
Eliot begins to have an influence on France. 

It is a shame that Mr. Greene’s conscientious and discriminating ap- 
praisal of French influence on Eliot is occasionally marred by a footnoted 
quarrel with René Taupin and others. (See pages 63, note 1; 95, note 1; 
105, note 3 and passim.) Taupin being the critic whose short essay in 
L’ Influence du symbolisme francais sur la poésie américaine 1910-1920, 
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heretofore has offered the most extensive appraisal of French influence on 
Eliot, Mr. Greene feels compelled (in the name of originality?) to reject 
many of Taupin’s judgments. His justification for doing so (the poet has 
assured him personally or by letter that such and such is or is not the case) 
is a most pernicious principle of criticism. It loses sight of what Mr. Eliot 
has been warning us for nearly forty years not to lose sight of: the text. 
This extra-textual jousting reaches a point of absurdity on the question 
of Rimbaldian influence. To an Eliot letter cited by Taupin, where the 
poet reports that “il n’a guére subi son [Rimbaud] influence,” Greene re- 
torts that “Eliot m’a confié, au contraire, en signalant les premiéres ceuvres, 
que pendant quelque temps Rimbaud a exercé sur lui une influence de plus 
en plus importante.”’ Yet, for the texts, Greene himself acknowledges only 
one definite point of contact: Eliot’s “Where worried bodies of drowned 
men drift down in the green silence / Dropping from fingers of surf...” 
and Rimbaud’s “... Dévorant les azurs verts ou, flottaison bléme / Et 
ravie, un noyé pensif, parfois, descend. . . .”” Since Greene finally conjec- 
tures that Rimbaud served primarily as an “excitant” on Eliot before the 
poems of 1920, his own argument with Taupin seems at best supereroga- 
tory. Eliot is perhaps partially responsible for the critic’s lapse into the 
peripheral battle of the missives; he has himself so often pointed to specific 
influences in his work. But not without an ironical thrust at himself for 
doing so. Confronted with the poet’s counter-declarations, Mr. Greene 
would have done well to adopt this ironical, this French, this Eliotan 
attitude. 

RosBert J. NELSON 
Columbia University 
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